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for the 


BUSINESS 


of 


LIVING 


A timely selected group of both new 
and standard titles from the exhaustive 
lists of THE MACMILLAN 


New 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY 
AND CREDIT 


By Roy L. Garis, Associate Professor of Economics in Vanderbilt 
University 


Without puerile simplification of the problems of Money and 
Credit, Professor Garis’ treatment really makes these difficult 
subjects easy. Clear explanations and numerous illustrations help 
the student over rough spots. One of the outstanding features 
is the reasonable tone; others are unusual readability and teach- 
ability. For advanced classes. $2.25 


THE MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 


By Cuartes NEwron Hutvey, Associate Professor of Commerce in the 


COMPANY. 


PACKARD, SINNOTT, AND OVERTON 
THE NATIONS AT 
WORK 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


Newly published, this geography gives a 
complete industrial picture of each of the 
principal nations of the world. Up-to-the- 
minute factual and _ statistical materials ; 
unit-plan organization; more than 600 il- 
lustrated subjects; many maps and graphs. 
For high schools. $1.72. 


ECONOMIC 
CITIZENSHIP 


Practical training for ‘“‘the business of  liv- 
ing” for junior high school pupils. Meets 
the need for a simple, concise, and practical 
treatment of the facts of citizenship and 
their relation to making a living. $1.20. 


WIESE AND RETICKER 


THE MODERN 
WORKER 


To give the high school student a clear un- 
derstanding of the position of the worker 
and how it came to be what it is, with 
especial reference to American social and 
economic conditions. $2.40. 


COLE 


ECONOMIC SUCCESS 


Elementary treatment of economics from 

social and ethical viewpoints. Eminently 

readable; developed largely by concrete ex- 

" and problems that interest pupils. 


eee THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York, 


University of Virginia 


Intended to serve as a text on the fundamentals of Mathematics 
of Finance for students in college and schools of business. It 
strikes a happy medium between theoretical mathematics and 
practical training in the solution of finance problems. The prob- 
lems, taken from real business transactions, are very practical. 
Published in March. 


Of standard importance 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By ALpert S. Keister, Professor of Economics at North Carolina College 
for Women 


A simplified survey of the financial system as a whole, showing 
the relationship between finance and our economic system. In 
a practical, readable style, it shows money at work—where it 
comes from, where it goes, what it does, and what part it takes 
in modern business enterprise. For students of high school 


$2.40 


grade. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS— 
Revised 


By CuHartes Ratpn Fay, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Known as “the very best simple explanation of economics”, and 
widespread use confirms its reputation. It presents a thorough 
simple study of a traditionally difficult subject, and in its revised 
edition is up-to-date in its factual and statistical materials. Fer 
pupils of advanced high school classes or similar grade. $1.68 
Dallas, Atlanta, 


Boston, Chicago, 
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merce. | MANUFACTURED IN U. S. A. BY 


Thi PARROT SPEED FASTENER CORPORATION 
lis text Is the work of a practical ac- | 363 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N.Y. 


countant and educator whose mastery 
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That you may fully understand the scope | p I t | oO 
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HOW the student should type is far more important 
than WHAT he produces 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects, by SoRelle and Smith tells the pupil how. In the first lesson 
the beginner is taught how to practice standard stroking. Accuracy of doing, rather than accuracy of re- 
sult, is hammered home in each skill-building drill. 


If you will type some of these drills yourself, you will find hidden away in each exercise many situations 
that require the development of a variety of mental skills controlling accuracy. 


In the first accuracy drill, for instance, the word envy is followed by the word eyed. E and y are com- 
mon to both words but, occurring as they do in different sequence, they require a certain type of mental 
control that is needed in many typing situations. Their repetition also tends to make the kinesthetic im- 
pressions more vivid, which is of immense value from the habit point of view. 


The next two words, feed and fern, link up with eyed, in that the ed combination of eyed runs over 
into feed, and the fe combination of feed runs over into fern, Accuracy and facility are encouraged through 
repetition; but the very next word in this same drill, fret, calls for the same kind of mental skill that was 
used in typing the word eyed. 


Every lesson of Gregg Typing has been prepared with this same painstaking and scientific care. This is 
why Gregg Typing is the choice of teacher-training institutions. It is pedagogically correct. 


Are You a User of Gregg Typing? 
If not, write our nearest office for the pamphlet entitled “300 Thumbs.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


What Comprises A Complete Bookkeeping Lesson? 


STEP I—Presentation: Herein is set up the STEP III — Graphic Illustration: This 


problem. The student is acquainted with an method is the best to illustrate the steps of a 


actual business situation out of which the business transaction. 


principle of procedure is developed. STEP IV—Summurizing. 


; STEP V—Class Discussion. 
STEP II—Comparison: Wherever possible STEP VI—Drill and Practice: 


“comparison” should be utilized to clarify (a) Minimum for all pupils 


meaning. To illustrate: Relation of Profit (b) Extended for more alert pupils 
and Loss to Balance Sheet. (c) General review or testing 


Each lesson unit in 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice 
is built to conform to the above plan. Well-defined, short lesson units, 


summarized, and with immediate illustrative practice exercises result in 
accomplishment. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
2500 Prairie Ave. 111 Eighth Ave. 1033 Young St. 149 New Montg. St. 
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Editorial Comment 


& 


S OUR public high school 

business education of 
the future going to be char- 
acterized primarily by the 
controlling objective of vo- 
cational education or by the 
controlling objective of general education or by both? 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols in the January, 1934, 
issue of the “Journal” stresses the vocational educa- 
tion objective in his emphatic answer of no to the 
query, Should commercial teachers assume chief re- 
sponsibility for business-economic or consumer educa- 
tion? On the other hand, Mr. Roland K. Abercrombie 
in the same “Journal” issue forcibly says no to the 
question, Is job training the only major task of busi- 
ness teachers ? 

There is no question that business subjects originat- 
ed in the academy and in the subsequent public high 
school out of a desire to prepare secondary school pu- 
pils for business employment. Practically every busi- 
ness subject, which is now in the public high school, 
ischaracterized mostly by its vocational origin and pur- 
pose. [ven bookkeeping, the one subject which usu- 
ally has been thought to possess a large amount of both 
vocational and general educational values, apparently is 
not suitable, as now organized and taught, to realize 
the general educational objective in any really sig- 
nificant degree. Miss Inez Ray Wells in her Jan- 
vary, 1934, “Journal” article puts all bookkeeping 
teachers on the defensive, who maintain that they are 
realizing non-vocational values. As a matter of fact, 
bookkeeping, as well as shorthand, in its origin and 
make-up is distinctly vocational. Most pupils who en- 
roll in bookkeeping and shorthand enroll for a voca- 
tional purpose. Most superintendents, principals, and 
other school officials so regard such subjects. So do 
most business men, parents, and the general public. 

A group of business educators in a recent confer- 
ence felt that public high schools should accept both 
the vocational and general educational objectives 
of business education with at least three important 
reservations: (1) That separate and distinct courses 
should be organized for each of the major objectives. 
The same and one bookkeeping course, for example, 
cannot be sufficiently well sxiied to serve both the vo- 
cational and business-economic objectives. Such a 
course should be definitely designed to serve the one or 
the other objective, but not both. (2) That the pupils 
selected to qualify for the vocational objective (pre 
ferably in the second-year or second-semester course 
with the first-year or first-semester as a try-out experi- 
ence) should be rigorously chosen in keeping with de- 
sirable employment standards and placement oppor- 
tunities. (3) That, notwithstanding (2), great care 
should be taken not to deny any pupil the right to 
pursue bookkeeping and shorthand courses, regardless 
of employment standards and placement opportunities, 
as long as better alternatives are not available for such 
a pupil either in the business or other subject groups. 

At the same time, along with the vocational type of 
business education, it is believed possible and highly 
desirable for business educators to cooperate with the 
social-science educators in the development of a busi- 


AVital Decision 
Faces Business 
Educators 


ness-economic type of general education designed for 
all pupils in their preparation to be intelligent buyers 
of business goods and services. Indeed, we hold the 
belief that business educators should become chiefly 
responsible for developing this much-needed type of 
universal general education PROVIDED they can de- 
monstrate that they are really competent to assume and 
discharge such a great responsibility. 

Business educators must not make themselves ridicu- 
lous by resorting to the convenient device of claiming 
for business subjects of vocational origin and charac- 
ter, as those of bookkeeping and shorthand, a realiza- 
tion of business-economic purposes to a significant de- 
gree unless careful and extensive research signifies the 
soundness of the claims. They must beware of foolish 
and grotesque distortion of conventional business 
teaching materials to fit the business-economic pur- 
poses. Such a danger is obviously lurking in much 
that is now being written and discussed by business 
teachers and leaders. 

Can business teachers with sufficient competence 
serve both the vocational and general educational ob- 
jectives of business education? (We believe they can 
and should.) Or can such teachers serve adequately 
only the one or the other? And if one or the other, 
which one is preferable for the great American pub- 
lic high school system? The answers to these ques- 
tions are vital to the future direction, quality and use- 
fulness of business education —Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York, N.Y. 


country-wide organi- 
zation is necessary for business 
education to take care of problems, 
Department policies, and studies of general or 
of Business @tional significance. Through its as- 


N.E.A. 


sociation with the National Educa- 
tion Association, probably the most 
representative educational body in 
the world and affording identification with all branches 
of education, the Department of Business Education 
has been enabled to approach with justified expecta- 
tion the more than thirty thousand teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in business education for 
financial and professional support. 

First of all, the publication of the Department known 
as the National Business Education Quarterly, which 
gained such a splendid start under the leadership of 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax and the editorship of Mr. Earl 
W. Barnhart, is being continued this school year with 
four issues devoted to furthering the best interests 
of business education. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne is the 
present Editor. 

Secondly, a new service felt to be very desirable for 
the direct assistance of the individual teacher in the 
field has been the opening of a ‘clearing house” for 
the everyday problems of the classroom teacher. There 
are in this country only four state directors responsi- 
ble either entirely or in part for the business education 
programs in their states and approximately only thirty 
city directors of business education, although there are 
far more pupils enrolled in this field than in any other 
special technical field, and with enrollments rapidly in- 
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creasing. In consequence, thou- 
sands of commercial teachers in 
various parts of the country are with- 
out direct means of outside assis- 
tance in matters of improving their 
teaching, excluding the possibilities 
of writing to teacher-training insti- 
tutions or to the directors mentioned 
above. Though frequently anxious 
for professional aid, these teachers 
are often at a loss where to turn for 
this guidance. The establishment of 
the “Clearing House Service on 
Classroom Problems” has been 
created to provide a central bureau 
to which teachers may write for ad- 
vice concerning their daily classroom 
problems. 

Thirdly, suggested large-unit pro- 
grams on proposed central themes 
for meetings of commercial teachers 
will be provided for the assistance of 
local and regional business associa- 
tions when such service is requested. 
Some form of integration among the 
many associations of commercial 
teachers throughout the country to 
assure mutual acquaintance and dis- 
cussion on national programs of 
studies or research problems is es- 
sential. The splendid work of every 
association should be coordinated in 
order to avoid duplication of effort 
and to enlarge the special services 


now being produced by other organi- 
zations of commercial _ teachers. 
There are always local problems for 
local associations to work upon; but 
the larger problems of business edu- 
cation are too extensive and involved 
for solution by one individual or by 
one community, Interchange and dis- 
cussion of ideas make for progress. 
When all associations and all com- 
mercial teachers coordinate their ef- 
forts from time to time upon a con- 
structive program of educational 
projects of nation-wide interest and 
importance, in addition to individual 
local programs, the limits of accom- 
plishments for the advancement of 
business education cannot be set. 

As soon as our membership war- 
rants, the Department of Business 
Education needs to place a full-time 
executive secretary in a permanent 
office in the National Education As- 
sociation Headquarters Building in 
Washington, D. C., in order to devote 
his constant and immediate atten- 
tion to all current legislative, busi- 
ness, and general educational prob- 
lems which vitally concern business 
education. This work will advance 
the service that the Department can 
render not only for the educational 
interests and needs of commercial 
teachers in all parts of the country, 
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but for the needs of the pupil, the 
home, and the community, as well, 

The responsibility for the success 
of the advancement of the profes. 
sional influence standards oj 
American business education falls 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
individual member. In times of stress 
as the present, all associations need 
the backing of their membership 
more than at any other time in the 
carrying on of their problems of re. 
search investigation, of publication, 
and of leadership. The need for the 
financial and professional bac king of 
every commercial teacher in ‘he pro- 
fession cannot be too strongly stated, 
3usiness education is undergoing 
drastic changes. Never has public 
education in all of its aspecis been 
faced with more searching p:oblems 
than it is today. 

Assuredly, business educators and 
teachers of vision and consiructive 
interests are not going to drift idly 
during such propitious and challeng- 
ing times for the reconstruction of 
modern education. What are you, 
as an intelligently active and inter- 
ested member of the profession of 
business education, going to do about 
it?—President Benjamin Haynes, 
N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Ca’ifornia. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“First commercial American, the first man 


typical of the American that was to be. 


“George Washington was an amazing- 
ly many-sided man. He went into every 
sort of endeavor that promised profit. 
The impressive thing is that this many- 
sidedness was a quality which he per- 
fected in himself by constant application 
and by unceasing vigilance in seeking 
opportunity. And in the same way that 
he did this, the average business man of 
today can accomplish it by exerting a 
similar amount of industry and business 
courage.” 

JAMES HAY, JR. 


George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, 1932, 


Calvin Coolidge 
February 22, 1927 


Portrait of General George IVashing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart. Photographed 
direct from the original portrait now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


“Much of the cultural and architee- 
tural supremacy of the District of Co- 
iumbia is due to the many eloquent 
pleas of George Washington to make 
the seat of our government a center of 
research, conference, learned discussion, 
instruction, art, music and al! forms of 
human intercourse that foster a high 
order of life. Washington’s profound 
interest in education has helped us ai 
tain the heights to which we have risen 
in science, art, philosophy, law and 
social relationships.” 

CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Quoted from The 
High School Teacher. 
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The Financing of Public Education’ 


By Charles G. Reigner 
President, The H. M. Rowe Company 


Mr. Reigner 


’E ALL understand that when 
W we talk about free public 
schovls, free public libraries, free 
publ’c parks, or free public health 
service, we do not mean that these 
essential elements in a civilized so- 
ciety are free of cost; and yet just 
because we do not pay tuition fees 
for our children or buy admission 
tickets to the libraries or the parks 
we do not always realize that these 
services cost money and must be paid 
for through the medium of exchange, 
which is money. 

The history of the human race 1s 
essentially an account of the road we 
have traveled from individualism to 
cooperation. A true test of the civi- 
lized man is his ability to think in 
terms of the common interests of his 
group, his community, his state, his 
nation, and his world. The man who 
thinks only in terms of his own in- 
terests to the exclusion of the com- 
mon interests of himself and his fel- 
low-citizens is the man who earns 
our just contempt. 


Principle of Education at 
Public Expense 


Now, the American people have 
decided that education is one of 
those common interests that ought to 
be paid for in common. The battle 
for the education of the children at 
public expense was fought and won 
decades ago. The principle of pub- 
lic education is in accord with the 
genius of the American mind; it has 
become ingrained in the American 
consciousness. There may be—and 
are—differences of opinion as to the 
extent and character of that educa- 
tion; but the principle that educa- 
tion, considered in the large, shall 
be paid for by society as a whole 
rather than by the individual is as 
well established in our national think- 
ing as is the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral Constitution itself. No one who 
“address recently given at a meeting of 


Alpha Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The objective to be achieved in the final solution of the tax 
burden is a proper spread of the burden on individuals and 
classes in the community as a whole—a spread which is propor- 


tioned to the ability to pay. 


is entitled to the respect of right- 
thinking people has dared to question 
the inherent right of children to an 
education at public expense, however 
much that right may have been 
abridged. 

Furthermore, no one has seriously 
contended that it costs more for the 
community as a whole to educate our 
children than it would cost us as par- 
ents to provide for their education 
under private auspices. Whatever 
may be said pro and con on the sub- 
ject of the public ownership of 
utilities, no one has even suggested 
that it would be cheaper for you and 
me to send our children to private 
elementary and high schools rather 
than to the public schools. 

We are agreed, then, I believe, 
that the principle of education at pub- 
lic expense has been thoroughly es- 
tablished; and that education so 
conducted is cheaper than if it were 
conducted under private auspices. 


Public Education and Taxes 


Since education is a common en- 
terprise, it has to be paid for out of 
the common pocketbook; that is, out 
of taxes. What, after all, is the 
basic reason for taxation in a 
democracy? Is it not simply a 
method by which we enable ourselves 
to purchase collectively essential 
services which the vast majority of 
us could not afford as individuals? 
In ancient times taxes were a tribute 
levied by a despotic ruler, who gave 
little or nothing in return. However 
much we moderns may and do de- 
plore the abuse of the taxing power 
in a democracy, we still have at least 
a vague feeling that we are getting 
something for our money. We know 
a little about the activities of the 
police department, and we realize 
that if it ceased to function, our lives 
and property would be in continuous 
danger; we know, too, that without 
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the sanitation service of the public 
health department, disease and epi- 
demics would go their way un- 
checked. We can sometimes see a fire 
department engaged in its work of 
checking the ravages of fire. 

We may have such good fortune 
that we shall never require the serv- 
ices of the police or the firemen; still, 
we know enough about the services 
they render to understand that they 
must be maintained at all times. The 
public schools, by contrast, do not 
represent a service to be called on 
only in times of emergency ; they are 
a full-time service, so to speak, not 
only to the community as a whole, 
but also to nearly every family in the 
community. It is a basic fact of hu- 
man nature that the less we know 
about a subject, the more negative 
is our attitude toward that subject. 
And, conversely, the more we learn 
about a worthy enterprise, the more 
is our interest in it aroused. The 
more a man knows about this great 
enterprise of public education, the 
more are his sympathies enlisted in 
its behalf. The one question I al- 
ways want to ask of the editorial 
writer who sits down at his type- 
writer and dashes off scathing pieces 
on what he calls the futility and the 
extravagance of public education is 
this: “Mr. Editor, when did you last 


visit a public school ?” 
What I have said has this direct 


bearing on my subject: The more 
we as individuals learn about the ac- 
tivities of the schools, the more glad- 
ly will we do our part in paying the 
taxes out of which public school ac- 
tivities are carried on. 


Taxes Must be Fairly and 
Equitably Distributed 


The support of the public schools 
in this country comes largely from 
taxes on real property. In the total 
tax dollar of local, state, and federal 
governments, 49¢ are derived from 
property taxes. In the local tax dol- 
lar alone, 92c are derived from this 
source. Thoughtful students of tax- 
ation have long deplored the fact that 
in America we place so large a share 
of our dependence on real property 
taxes. A right system of taxation 
rests on the ability to pay. In the 
days of our fathers and grandfathers, 
the man who had money was very 
likely to buy houses as investments. 
From the rentals which he received 
he obtained the ability to pay taxes. 
We all know that of recent years 
there has been a flight away from 
real property as an investment. Our 
tax laws have not kept pace with 
changing social conditions. The fact 
is not to be wondered at, because 
administrative changes in govern- 


ment always tend to lag behind 
great movements in the social order. 

People who have examined the 
matter have shown conclusively that 
property taxes are not fairly dis- 
tributed. Injustices have crept in. 
This property is assessed too high; 
that one, too low. Strong political 
factors are often at work. The cry- 
ing need in every community is a fair 
and impartial Tax Appeal Court 
which shall distribute the tax bur- 
den on real property equitably and 
impartially. 

It seems plain to the thinking man 
that, because of the changes in the 
social order, the time has now come 
when real property must be relieved 
to some extent of the burden it has 
been carrying. We shall all agree, as 
I have said, that that tax must be 
fairly and equitably distributed. 
Those of us who are somewhat fa- 
miliar with the deplorable tax strikes 
that have made themselves felt in 
some communities, as well as with 
the widespread breakdown of real 
property taxation, understand that 
other sources of revenue must be 
tapped to support the functions of 
government, which include the main- 
tenance of the public schools. 

It would be manifestly impossible 
even to outline here the measures 
that have been put into effect and 
the proposals that have been made 
for the reform of our tax system. 
Measures and proposals which are 
workable in one community would be 
totally unsuited to the conditions ex- 
isting in another community. Educa- 
tion is essentially a function of local 
government. In times of emergency, 
such as the present, the state and 
the federal governments rightly step 
in to conserve the interests of the 
children. But I am one of those who 
believe that education is primarily a 
community concern. By and large, 
every community gets the kind of 
schools it wants and is willing to pay 
for. We dare not allow ourselves 
to get into the attitude of “Let 
George do it.” We must realize that 
the education of our children is our 
concern as citizens of the local com- 
munity. 

The waves of this depression have 
engulfed finance, business, and gov- 
ernment. The man who stands on a 
headland and looks out over the rag- 
ing waves of a stormy sea can some- 
times observe things which those who 
are battling with the fury of the ele- 
ments cannot see. The contemplative 
type of mind—the student type—is 
the power behind the throne in our 
national life today. It is the man 
with that type of mind who stands 
behind the scenes of the NRA and 
all its ramifications in our national 
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government. He it is who studies 
historical trends and gathers the data 
on which the President has based 
those policies whose far-flung in- 
fluences touch the lives of all of us, 
I may be permitted, therefore, to con- 
clude what I have to say by outlining 
very briefly some of the conclusions 
at which trained observers have ar- 
rived in the matter of new sources of 
taxation for the support of govern- 
ment and of the essential service of 
public education. We are all agreed, 
I take it, that economies must be 
made; they have been and are eing 
made. We are also agreed that es- 
sential services must be maintained. 


Levying of Taxes, Other Than 
Taxes on Real Property 


Whatever steps may be taken lo- 
cally in this emergency to continue 
the education of the children  -and 
those steps, as I have said, must be 
wholly dependent on the conditions 
existing in each community— it is 
plain that the levying of taxes, other 
than taxes on real property, requires 
legislative action on the part of state 
law-making bodies. State income 
taxes have been in vogue since 1911, 
when the first law of that character 
was passed in Wisconsin. More than 
half the states of the Union now 
have state income tax laws on their 
statute books. An income tax is sub- 
ject to extreme fluctuations with 
changes in the level of business pros- 
perity. Experience with state income 
tax laws has shown that two things 
are essential in their operation : First, 
centralization of authority and, sec- 
ond, a fair and equitable distribution 
of the income from such taxation to 
local communities for the support of 
essential services. 

Within the last year or so the sales 
tax has spread rapidly. In some 
jurisdictions certain commodities, 
such as candy, tobacco, and cosmet- 
ics, have been selected for taxation; 
in other states the sales tax is levied 
on all sales made at retail. A sales 
tax bears on all purchasers. Sound 
thinking requires that a sales tax on 
a particular commodity shall not be 
earmarked for a particular purpose, 
say for the support of the schools. 
With the rapid changes so character- 
istic of the machine age, it is easy 
to see that the income from a tax 
on a specific commodity might be pro- 
ductive this year and then in a few 
years become unproductive because 
of a change of function in, or a dis- 
use of, that commodity. Taxes should 
be collected for the general purposes 
of government and then allocated to 
specific services according to the na- 
ture of those services. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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ONNE and Tonne list three ob- 
T jectives for bookkeeping taken 
fron) the prefaces of several text- 
books. They are: 

1. ‘Yo study bookkeeping records and 
reports as an aid to the better manage- 
ment of a business enterprise. 

2. To give students the ability to secure 
pesitons as bookkcepers. 

3. To give the knowledge of how to in- 
terpret and analyze business papers | and 
records as users of business ices.’ 

In commenting upon these aims 
they say, inter alia, “The practice of 
placing together aims which are 
widely diverse in their purpose is, 
in some cases, probably a valid ex- 
planation for the recent criticism 
made of bookkeeping and of other 
technical subjects in the business cur- 
riculum of the high school.” 

While their conclusion is un- 
doubtedly true, it is also true that 
even though students fall far short 
of the mark of attaining completely 
one or more of these objectives, a 
great benefit may have been incurred 
by the student through his partial at- 
tainment of any or ‘all of these ob- 
jectives, 

Objective No. 1 

In regard to the first objective, 
Which is broadly vocational, eco- 
nomic, and social in scope, one might 
say that even a partial attainment is 
to be appreciated in the light of the 
facts and figures which are to fol- 
low. 

For instance, Bradstreet’s* sum- 
mary of business failures for the 
years 1930, 1931, and 1932 states that 
24.107, 26,381, and 28,773 business 
houses failed to open their doors in 
these respective years. The total lia- 
bilities represented by these failures 
are: 1930, $1,441,439,445; 1931, $2.- 
280,829,316; and 1932, $1,945,873.- 
000. Although these liabilities were 
offset to some extent by assets the 
liquidation process leaves the credi- 

"Herbert A. and M. Harriette Tonne, “‘Social- 
Business Education in the Secondary Schools,” 
p. 23. New York: New York University Press 
Book Store, eo 


cit. 


Br eekly, January 21, 1933, p. 100. 
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There should be a consciously directed effort on the part of 
educators and business men to cut down business catastrophies 
through the application of principles of better management. 


tors with only a partial satisfaction 
of the amount due. The owners and 
stockholders are lucky to have any- 
thing left after the business has been 
“wound up.” 

The number of bank failures in 
the last decade affords an equally dis- 
quieting situation. On June 30, 
1921 there were 30,812 banks in the 
United States. On January 1, 1933, 
there remained 18,590, a decrease of 
12,222. Approximately one-fourth 
of the decrease may be attributed to 
consolidations but the balance failed, 
after allowing for 1,346 which later 
reopened. The total gross deposits 
of the entire number of suspended 
banks during this period mounted to 
$4.888,000,000 or as Lawrence 
puts it: “One dollar out of every ten 
on deposit during this dismal period 
was involved in bank failures.’ 


Education Should Help Reduce 
Business Failures 

The present economic crisis is re- 
sponsible for the rapidly rising num- 
ber of failures in the past four years 
but in spite of it failures always have 
been and always will be with us. 
Nevertheless, there should be a con- 
sciously directed effort on the part 
of educators and business men to cut 
down business catastrophies through 
the application of principles of bet- 
ter management. 

Eleven reasons for business fail- 
ures are often cited, thus: 

1. Lack of capital. : 

2. Lack of knowledge of the business. 

3. Overhead expense. ‘ 

4. Lack of bookkeeping and accounting 
principles. : 

5. Liberal extension of credit. 

6. Failure to collect. a 

7. Extravagance of merchant and family. 

8. Poor location. ; 

9. Antiquated merchandise methods. 
10. Overbuying. 

11. Internal dissention. 


‘Joseph Stage Lawrence, Banking Reform, Brad- 
street’s Weekly, January 21, 1933. 
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It is interesting to notice furiher 
that of 1,500 bankruptcies studied in 
the Yale University Survey the first 
and most important reason for fail- 
ures was the neglect to keep books. 

Every one of the above named 
causes of failure may in a sense be 
traced to bad management but it is 
only those causes which are more di- 
rectly traceable to the failure to use 
scientific management principles 
rather than good judgment that are 
of particular concern to educators. 
There is no doubt but that the book- 
keeping course can be taught in such 
a way that it will not only show the 
importance of, but will demonstrate 
how the condition in part may be 
remedied as to the “bug-bear” of 
overhead expense, lack of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting principles, too lib- 
eral extension of credit, failure to 
collect, and overbuying. 

The statement of Lucas Paciola, a 
Franciscan Friar in his treatise on 
bookkeeping published in 1494 in 
which he said: ‘Where one wishes 
to conduct his business properly he 
must have sufficient cash or credit, 
second, to be a good bookkeeper and 
accountant, and third to possess a 
proper bookkeeping system,’ is just 
as true today as it was 440 years ago. 


Objective No. 2 


“To give students the ability to se- 
cure positions as bookkee pers.” 


The January, 1933, Business [du- 
cation Bulletin on bookkeeping  1s- 
sued to teachers of this subject in 
the state of New York contains these 
words: “Because of the rapidly de- 
creasing value of bookkeeping as a 
vocational subject and the corre- 
sponding increase in the value of 
bookkeeping as a general background 
and Survey of Ac- 


®Wilmer L. Green, History 


countaney, p. 95. 
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subject, it is recommended _ that 
teachers will wish to emphasize in 
their classes the interpretive or con- 
sumer values of the subject. This 
objective may be attained by requir- 
ing pupils to analyze carefully each 
business transaction and the effect of 
resulting entries on accounts and f- 
nancial statements; by stressing the 
importance of a thorough under- 
standing of all business papers and 
bookkeeping statements ; and by pro- 
viding sufficient practice in reading 
and interpreting entries in ledger ac- 
counts.” 

The statement above concerning 
the value of bookkeeping from a vo- 
cational standpoint is referring indi- 
rectly to the pupil's inability to find 
actual bookkeeping jobs in the busi- 
ness world where the knowledge of 
bookkeeping can be directly utilized. 
That the vocational objective has 
been attained in the past is well at- 
tested by Dilley’s thorough study of 
bookkeeping in South Bend, Indiana, 
the results of which appeared in the 

Salance Sheet of November, 1931. 
In this article Dilley says: “Ot the 72 
students responding to the question- 
naires sent them, who took book- 
keeping during the five vears 1923- 
1927, most (91%) used their book- 
keeping training after they had 
graduated. It helped 55 per cent of 
them to get a job; 77 per cent said 
they could not have done their work 
as well if they had not had a book- 
keeping course. The bookkeeping 
training received by these students 
was vocationally effective.” 

It occurs to the writer that there 
may be too great a tendency for the 
pendulum to swing too far in the 
other direction. There will always 
be some bookkeeping jobs to be 
filled in spite of the fact that the ad- 
vent of machines has reduced their 
number. While machines may have 
caused the number of bookkeepers to 
be reduced, they have at the same 
time increased the demand and num- 
ber of machine operators. Many of 
these operators may well profit by a 
course in bookkeeping along with 
their machine training. 

Furthermore, bookkeeping has 
been found to function effectively in 
clerical positions, and when these are 
considered also in defining the voca- 
tional objective of bookkeeping a 
pretty fair case can be made out for 
this aim. 


For example, in 1910 there were 
1,718,458 people engaged in clerical 
work out of a total population of 
gainfully employed (10 years and 
ever) numbering 38,167,336. In 
1920. 2.111. 836 in 41,614.248; and 
in 1930, 4,025,324 in 48,829,920. The 


percentage distribution of clerical 
workers to gainfully employed is 4.5, 
7.5, and 8.2 for the years 1910, 1920, 
and 1930, respectively. Or to put it 
another way the percentage increase 
in the gainfully employed for 1920 
over 1910 is 9.03 while that of the 
clerical employed is 81.08, for the 
same period. The 1930 data show a 
percentage increase of gainfully em- 
ployed over 1920 of 17.34. In this 
same period the percentage increase 
in clerical workers is 23.93. 

Objection may be made that in- 
cluded in this number of clerical 
workers are those who work in 
stores. Bookkeeping to individuals 
in the store group may be of very 
limited value and hence it is better 
to rule these out when calculating 
percentage increase in clerical work- 
ers. When this is done there re- 
mains 720,498, 1,487,905 and 1,997,- 
000 employed in actual clerical posi- 
tions for the years 1910, 1920, and 
1930, respectively. 

The percentage increase for 1920 
over 1910 is 106.5, and for 1930 
over 1920, 34.22. This increase is 
even larger from a percentage stand- 
point than when ail clerical occupa- 
tions are considered. 

It is significant to notice that 
bookkeepers and cashiers — indi- 
viduals about whom there is no ques- 


review not only in numbers but by 
a greater per cent than the total gain- 
fully employed. If 1932 data were 
at hand it would be interesting to de- 
termine how these same classes of 
workers have fared in relation to the 
total working population in a period 
of decreasing employment. 

What the future holds for book- 
keepers, cashiers, and clerical work- 
ers who do make bookkeeping fune- 
tion vocationally and directly in their 
own spheres is at the best prob- 
lematical. Statisticians have «alcu- 
lated that the population of the 
United States will gradually in- 
crease until there are around 160, 
000,000 people. If previous trends 
may be relied upon this increase in 
total population will also bring up the 
figures for the gainfully vmployed 
with a corresponding increase i: the 
ranks of those who utilize book':eep- 
ing vocationally. There are. of 
course, many things which may oc- 
cur to upset such prophecies. For 
instance, in time there may be de- 
veloped a machine which wil! not 
only take dictation but which will 
automatically transcribe it. so, 
what is to happen to all the stenog- 
raphers and typists? Could such a 
machine perform equally as well as 
the stenographer and at a cost low 
enough to justify its installation? 

But before “would-be” stenogra- 


While machines may have caused 
the number of bookkeepers to be 
reduced, they have at the same 
time increased the demand and 
number of machine operators. 


tion that vocational bookkeep- 
ing is beneficial—also increased in 
these same two decades. In 1910 
hookkeepers and cashiers numbered 
447,461; in 1920, 616,237; and in 
1930, 739,077. The percentage in- 
crease for 1920 over 1910 is 37.72; 
for 1930 over 1920 it is 19.93. 

Accountants and auditors to whom 
the bookkeeping course in high 
school may have been of direct value 
number in 1910, 39,239; in 1920, 
118,451; and in 1930, 191,571. The 
percentage increases of this group 
for the decades ending in 1920 and 
in 1930 are 201.87; and 61.73, re- 
spectively.® 

From these data it is readily seen 
that clerical workers, (in stores or 
otherwise), bookkeepers and cash- 
iers, and accountants and auditors 
have increased for the periods under 


~tData on population and gainfully employed 
taken from the 15th Census of the United States, 
1930, Occupation by States. 


phers and bookkeepers drop their 
shorthand and bookkeeping it is well 
to take into account that there ts 
some evidence at hand at the present 
moment which shows that many in- 
dividual proprietors are finding that 
the many mechanical aids to office 
work are too costly and far ‘ess 
flexible than labor. Comptrollers of 
corporations are finding that they 
can get along at the present time with 
fewer and less elaborate accounting 
machines. Decreased sales and 
lower production in 1932, 
mounting deficits. determine the in- 
advisability of tying up money in 
new office equipment. The tendency 
is, therefore, to cut down on machine 
installations and to use more labor 
and more hand-written records. This 
tendency may be counteracted by 
machine companies reducing the 
price of equipment as well as rentals, 
thus stimulating their use. 
(Please turn to page 10) 
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BUSINESS TERMINOLOGY IN 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


By Lucien B. Kinney, Ph.D. 


College of Education, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dr. Kinney 


Tile importance of words in ev- 

ery activity of life is in general 
cleariy recognized. So intimate is 
the relationship between language 
and thought that to some they ap- 
pear inseparable. Certain psycholo- 
gists have gone so far as to maintain 
that without words thinking is im- 
possible, and that thought is merely 
sub-vocal speech. 

However much or little truth 
there may be in this point of view, it 
is certain that each branch of train- 
ing has developed its own  special- 
ized forms of expression that  re- 
quire further extension of the pu- 
pil’s vocabulary. These are so con- 
siderable in many fields that the ac- 
quisition of a technical terminology 
must be carefully planned for over 
a period of training. Studies relating 
to various high school subjects re- 
veal the necessity for adding to the 
pupil's vocabulary an almost incred- 
ible number of words in such a brief 
tme as a vear or two.! 

While the acquisition of correct 
terminology is not the ultimate goal 
of teaching, it must be accepted as 
prerequisite for all higher forms of 
learning. lor one to organize his 
ideas, generalize his experiences, 
and arrange the elements of a situ- 
ation in proper relationships, it is 
necessary that he have the terminol- 
ogy that will make it possible for 
him to crystallize his concepts into 
words, 


‘Pressey, L, C. Pressey Technical Vocabularies 
the Public School Subjects. Public School 
ublishing Company, Bloomington, Hlinvis. 


Business men are justly annoyed with the schools for failing to 
keep up-to-date in vocabulary as well as in procedure. If the 
pupil enters business equipped with a precise and adequate 
terminology his apprenticeship period is shortened and made 
more pleasant for him and less expensive for his employer. 


Business Terminology is Doubly 
Crucial 


This problem of terminology is, 
of course, common to all branches 
of knowledge. In commercial math- 
ematics, however, it becomes doubly 
crucial. There exists, on the one 
hand, a necessity of developing a 
business vocabulary that will serve 
for the acquisition of insights into 
business organization and methods. 
On the other hand, there is the need, 
common to all fields of mathematics, 
for a vocabulary that will mediate a 
clear comprehension of — situations 
and relationships in the field in 
which the problems have their set- 
ting. 

Let us consider first the implica- 
tions involved in the development of 
a practical business vocabulary. The 
outcome most commonly recognized, 
in theory if not in practice, is the 
acquisition of the terminology of 
practical value—office appliances, 
business forms, clerical positions and 
duties, and business calculations. 
The importance of this outcome is 
apparent when we consider that the 
transfer from the classroom situa- 
tion to that of practical business is 
accomplished with a minimum loss 
when the number of elements in 
common between the two situations 
is greatest. In practice this means, 
among other things, that the termi- 
nology used should be that of busi- 
ness. [usiness men are justly an- 
noyed with the schools for failing to 
keep up-to-date in vocabulary as 
well as in procedure. If the pupil 
enters business equipped with a pre- 
cise and adequate terminology his 
apprenticeship period is shortened 
and made more pleasant for him and 
less expensive for his employer. 
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Aside from this direct value in in- 
troducing the pupil to the vocabu- 
lary of business, correct terminology 
plays a part in the prevention of 
confusion and misapprehension in 
regard to business practices. The 
effectiveness with which confusion 
of terminology may give rise to con- 
fusion of thought is well illustrated 
in the facts revealed by Mr. Sheets.” 
Acting on the reasonable assumption 
that public misapprehension in_ re- 
gard to exorbitant profits arising 
from retail transactions might be 
due to faulty education in business, 
he examined 110 arithmetics to dis- 
cover the common practices in treat- 
ing profit and loss problems. He 
found that about ninety per cent of 
the arithmetics examined considered 
the profit as the entire difference be- 
tween the cost and selling price. By 
ignoring the importance of operating 
expenses these books not only failed 
to give an adequate picture of the 
actual business transaction, but 
made the profits appear many times 
as great as they actually were. 

One of the chief objectives of any 
course in the commercial curriculum 
should be an understanding of the 
problems confronting those engaged 
in the various enterprises that make 
up the economic structure. Modern 
textbooks are greatly improved over 
those of previous periods. Never- 
theless, in an excellent text pub- 
lished year before last we find 
that, in a problem on the cost of pro- 
ducing pork, the total difference be- 
tween the cost of feed and the selling 
price of the hogs is referred to as. 
profit. The costs of labor, shelter, 


Herbert P. Sheets on Arithmetic.” Journal 
of Business Education, 4:16, 36, 50, May, 1930. 
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interest, and other operating ex- 
penses are not considered as perti- 
nent. 


Business Vocabulary Clarifies 
Business Understanding 


Somewhat related to this aspect is 
the need for an adequate business 
vocabulary in order that the pupil 
may comprehend correct business 
methods and usages. Without the 
correct terminology these concepts 
are vague and easily lost. An illus- 
tration of this point may be found 
in the results of a survey in a mid- 
dle western community. Railway 
executives were concerned to know 
how certain trucking companies 
could haul merchandise at the low 
prices that were prevalent at the 
time. On investigation it was found 
that, in calculating the cost of haul- 
ing, the companies were considering 
only such operating expenses as la- 
bor, gasoline, and oil. Depreciation 
and interest charges were neglected, 
with the result that in a relatively 
short time the average company 
found itself without equipment and 
with no reserve to replace what was 
worn out. When we consider that 
the number of persons engaged in 
small private enterprises is as great 
as the number in stenographic and 
bookkeeping positions, it is clear 
that the concepts represented by 
such terms as depreciation, interest, 
maintenance, and so on, should be 
common knowledge to commercial 
students. 

From the standpoint of training 
in mathematics the importance of 
acquiring a broad and precise no- 
menclature is still more pressing. 
We may consider only two of the 
more fundamental outcomes of the 
course that depend largely on the 
possession of the vocabulary of busi- 
ness—the development of ability to 
perceive relationships, and the ac- 
quisition of skill in problem solving 
in the field of business. 


Importance of Vocabulary 
in Perceiving Relationships 


The National Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary School 
Mathematics, in its final report, 
pointed out that the pupil should ac- 
quire the habit of noting the con- 
nections that exist between related 
quantities. The type of thinking that 
comes with this habit, according to 
the Committee, should cause him to 
think more clearly about the quanti- 
ties with which he will be concerned 
in later life, whether or not he pur- 
sues the higher courses in mathe- 
matics. There may be some ques- 
tion as to the necessity for certain 
manipulative operations, in algebra 


for example, as an equipment for a 
career in business. However, there 
can be little doubt as to the value to 
all persons of the ability to see and 
predict the manner in which a 
change in one thing or condition will 
bring about changes in related 
things. 

This habit of perceiving the de- 
pendence of related quantities can 
be developed only by calling the at- 
tention of the student to numerous 
instances of such relationships, and 
the effect that a variation in one 
quantity has on the other. It is sur- 
prising, in view of the generally ac- 
cepted value of this function for 
everyday life, that its application in 
the classroom has largely been re- 
stricted to algebra and geometry, 
where the relationships are simple, 
complete, and invariable. The typi- 
cal situations in which functional 
thinking comes into play in practical 
life are not those in which the rela- 
tionships can be expressed in a 
formula. They are better illustrated 
by the problems in commercial arith- 
metic, if these are selected so as to 
represent authentic business occur- 
rences. A merchant who has pur- 
chased a supply of shoes and _ is 
about to decide on the proper sales 
price, is influenced by such related 
factors as the cost of the shoes, the 
price lines in his stock, the price of 


similar shoes in the stores of his im- ° 


mediate competitors, the price his 
clientele is willing to pay, the re- 
quired stock turnover, and so on. 
There is no formula that can be 
evaluated to give him the answer, 
but the success of the merchant is 
largely dependent on his capacity 
for functional thinking. 

What is the importance of termi- 
nology in the development of this 
idea of relationships and depend- 
ence? To recur to the illustration 
of the merchant: If the pupil is to 
perceive the related variables in 
their proper perspective, he must be 
perfectly clear as to the meaning of 
cost, price line, turnover, margin, 
and operating expenses. The ade- 
quacy of his vocabulary is measured 
by his ability to select the critical el- 
ements in the situation and set them 
up in their proper relations, allow- 
ing the proper weight for each. 


Importance of Vocabulary 
in Verbal Problem Solution 


A second outcome of instruction 
in mathematics for which an ade- 
quate vocabulary in business is es- 
sential lies in the ability to solve 
verbal problems. The findings of 
scientific studies concerning the so- 
lution of verbal problems indicate 
that the ability to solve problems of 
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this type is distinct from the ability 
involved in the mechanics of arith- 
metic, that it is rather closely related 
to native intelligence, and that read- 
ing comprehension is an important 
factor in the ability. Obviously, a 
pupil is greatly handicapped in 
grasping the meaning of a problem 
if his vocabulary is inadequate in the 
field in which the problem has its 
setting. Improvement in problem 
solving, it has been clearly shown, is 
best developed together with read- 
ing comprehension. 


Vocabulary Implications For 
Classroom Procedure 


Accepting, then, the fact that cor- 
rect business terminology is of fun- 
damental importance in commercial 
arithmetic, what are the implications 
for classroom procedure? Some of 
the responsibility, of course, falls on 
the authors of textbooks in the field. 
We expect that the modern textbook 
will be so constructed as to facilitate 
a program in vocabulary develop- 
ment, in addition to the training in 
the strictly mathematical aspects of 
the course. 

The direct and final responsibility, 
however, is that of the teacher. She 
must carry on a program of teach- 
ing, testing and remedial work in vo- 
cabulary training as an integral part 
of the mathematics course. This, of 
course, necessitates that each com- 
mercial department have a list of 
business terms that are to become 
familiar to each student before he 
completes his commercial training. 
It would be very desirable if a list 
of common words could be prepared 
that would be generally accepted by 
commercial teachers and _ business 
men as the minimum essentials of a 
business vocabulary. To accomplish 
this there is need for cooperative 
work among teachers of commercial 
subjects, possibly with the help of 
business executives. 

With such a list of business terms 
available we should be in a position 
to investigate certain questions that 
are fundamental in the program of 
vocabulary development. With 
which business terms is the entering 
student already familiar? How 
many words does he acquire each 
year? Which words are most easily 
taught in each course in the com- 
mercial curriculum? How does the 
progress of the commercial student 
compare with that of students in 
other curricula in growth of busi- 
ness vocabulary? The answers to 
such questions as these appear to be 
a necessary preliminary to the de- 
termination of the most effective 
methods of teaching the business vo- 
cabulary. 
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Procedure For Laboratory Instruction 
In Telephoning 


By FE. G. Eriksen and Agnes J. Kean 


Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


E. G. Eriksen 


HIE Employment Stabilization 

Research Insiitute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota organized 
classes of unemployed workers for 
experimental purposes. The persons 
chosen for these classes lacked tech- 
nical training, but a series of tests 
given before instruction started in- 
dicated that they were likely to be 
successful candidates for office posi- 
tions. The office training program 
for these students was based on fre- 
quent and important duties of office 
workers as indicated research 
studies covering this field. One of 
the problems chosen on this basis 
Was nie in the technique of tele- 
phoning. 


Projects Conducted 


A series of actual phone conversa- 
tions was developed for this pur- 
pose, beginning with simple situa- 
tions confronted by office workers, 


‘and progressing to telephone dis- 


course which required tact and re- 
sourcefulness. A preliminary proj- 
ect, given before any instruction was 
attempted, gave evidence of the fact 
that few students handled telephone 
messages properly without previous 
instruction. The first lessons were 
simple in nature, and were designed 


Agnes J. Kean 


Telephoning isa highly frequent and important activity which 


requires considerable skill and technique. 


It should, therefore, 


be taught by active practice under conditions as much like those 


of the office as posstble. 


principally to help the student famil- 
iarize himself with office situations. 
As instruction progressed, exercises 
included quoting prices, taking or- 
ders, sending and receiving tele- 
grams. In the final lesson plans, tel- 
ephone dictation introduced, 
and students transcribed this mate- 
rial as part of their regular typing 
and shorthand class work. Accuracy 
of records was stressed in all proj- 
ects. Students were instructed to 
verify phone numbers, addresses, 
and other information obtained from 
telephone discourse. 

The projects were conducted as 
follows: 

Each student was given a card 
which stated his assumed office posi- 
tion, and a brief explanation of the 
information which he was to give or 
obtain from telephone conversations. 
The students placing calls assembled 
in one room, and those answering 
the calls in another. [ach one in 
turn, was required to call a student 
in the adjoining room and to carry 
on a conversation that would com- 
plete the duty assigned to him. 
When the assignment for the day 
was completed, both groups assem- 
bled for a general discussion, which 
was based on actual attempts to 
transact business over the telephone. 
Critics called attention to errors that 
they had observed, the teacher an- 
swered questions, and the students 
took an active interest in discussing 
their experiences. 

This type of instruction, so far as 
ve know, has not been included in 
any commercial curriculum. For this 
reason, we are listing a few of the 


projects that were used in our lab- 
oratory experiment. 
PROJECT | 

(Student placing call) 
_You are Mr. Norton’s secretary. Call 
his dentist, Dr. Burke, and make an ap- 
pointment for Thursday of this week. 
Mr. Norton will only be able to go be- 
tween ten and twelve in the morning or 
alter three in the afternoon. He would 
prefer to go in the forenoon. 


(Student receiving call) 

You are the clerk in Dr. Burke's office. 
Dr. Burke has Thursday morning filled 
with appointments. He is going to a clinic 
in the afternoon, but you may make spe- 
cial appointments for him from four to 
five-thirty. Arrange such an appointment 
for Mr. Norton. 


PROJECT VIII. 
(Student placing call) 

Call four of the largest manufacturers 
of office equipment in your city and ask 
them for prices on filing cabinets, desks, 
and chairs of the type you would like for 
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your office. Find out what discounts they 
give and on what date they would be able 
to deliver this equipment. Make a com- 
plete written memorandum of prices, dis- 
counts, and dates of delivery quoted by 
each firm, 

(Student receiving call) 

You are in charge of the sales office for 
the X. Y. Furniture Company. Be pre- 
pared to quote prices on desks, chairs, 
and filing cabinets, together with discounts 
and date on w hich you can make delivery. 
Have in mind outstanding features of 
your furniture which may make it possible 
for you to obtain this business. Make a 
written memorandum of your conver- 
sation with this prospective customer. 

Projects IT to VII, inclusive were 
of graduated difficulty, and designed 
to develop the ability to handle va- 
rious situations on the telephone. 

The equipment provided! for this 
experiment consisted of eight house 
telephones installed in two adjoining 
rooms, With such limited equipment 
it seemed advisable to handle only 
twelve students at a time——six in 
each room, Provision for handling 
a larger group could easily be made 
by installing additional telephones. 


Errors Indicate Need for Training 


This experiment indicates that the 
customary class discussion of points 
to be observed in telephoning, types 
of calls, and services offered is not 
adequate. Actual type of practice 
used in this experiment more nearly 
approaches the actual office activity 
than the present class room proce- 
dure of today. A need for this train- 
ing is evident from the many errors 
made by these unemployed students, 
who, as a group, were older and 
more experienced than most stu- 
dents in office training classes. 

Common errors were: 

Tone of voice and manner of speak- 
ing—too loud—too low—talked indistinctly 
—or too rapidly. 

2. Answered telephone 
‘I 

3. Failed to get or 
formation. 

4. Failed to verify numbers, addresses, 
telegrams, ete. ‘ 

5. Failed to record information taken 
over the telephone in the proper form. 

6. Lack of ability to carry on a potte, 
tactful conversation. 

Job analysis studies of ‘secretarial 
and clerical duties rank telephoning 
as one of the most frequent and im- 
portant duties of office workers. 
Nichols? ranks it first, Strumpf* 
places it third in a study of 479 du- 
ties, and Charters and Whitley? give 


incorrectly— 


give necessary in- 


We are indebted to Mr. Sandisen of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who loaned to. the University the 
equipment mood in this experiment. 

°F. G. Nichols, “A New Conception of Office 
Practice, "Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
a. 71. 

§Benjamin E. Strumpf, 
and the Commercial Curriculum,” Ph.D. 
New York Wniversity, 1926, Table XX 

‘W. W. Charters and I. B. W hitley, “Analysis 
of Secretarial Duties and Traits,” Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1924, p. 75. 


Duties 
Thesis, 


it a ranking of second in a frequency 
ranking of 871 duties. 

Kyker® in his study, attempted to 
determine whether or not stenogra- 
phers are adequately trained for 
their work by the use of a check list 
sent to employers. Table X, which 
is based upon frequency of perfor- 
mance, reveals that telephoning be- 
longs in the first ten per cent of 
office duties. This table also indi- 
cates that 111 employers out of 170 
recommended that use of the tele- 
phone ought to be taught in school— 
not on the job. Sixty-four out of 
98 checked “taking dictation over 
the telephone” as a_ skill which 
should be taught in school. In Table 
XII of the same study, on which em- 
ployers were asked to recommend 
subjects for the training of efficient 
stenographers, 71 per cent recom- 
mended the use of the telephone. 
Kyker’s study covered commercial 
enterprises located in 68 cities in 24 
states, and included 24 different 
types of business organizations. 

Nyquist® made a study in the state 
of Towa of bookkeepers’ duties over 
a period of 3081 minutes, and re- 
ported that 813 minutes, or 9.80 per 
cent of the time of a bookkeeper was 
spent in using the telephone. — His 
thesis revealed that “The use of the 
telephone would seem to be a neces- 
sary ability on the part of a book- 
keeper.” The ordinary class room 
training in the subject of bookkeep- 
ing probably finds little or no occa- 
sion for directed practice in the use 
of the telephone. It is evident that 
such a practice ought to be provided. 

These studies show that telephon- 
ing is a frequent and important duty, 
and that employers generally are not 
satished with the ability of new em- 
ployees to handle telephone conver- 
sations. Many business institutions 
contact numerous organizations and 
customers over the telephone, mak- 
ing it very important that their tel- 
ephone communications be carefully 
and tactfully handled. 

Since lack of time and_ financial 
resources make it necessary to limit 
the scope of office training courses 
in most schools, the time and money 
available should be spent in provid- 
ing the knowledge and _ skills neces- 
sary for the satisfactory perfor- 
mance of duties which are common 
to most offices. If performance of 
these duties requires the develop- 
ment of skills, then we must teach 
such skills and provide actual prac- 
tice. Telephoning is a highly fre- 

‘Frank B. Kyker, 
lum,” New York: 
1930, pp. 25-33. 

®Reuben E. Nyquist, 


keepers Duties,’ Master's Thesis, 
lowa. 1928, Table 22, p. 24. 


“The Commercial Curricu- 
Gregg Publishing Company, 


“Job Analysis of Book- 
University of 
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quent and important activity which 
requires considerable skill and tech- 
nique. It should, therefore, be taught 
by actual practice under ‘conditions 
as much like those of the office as 
possible. On this point Nichols 
states, “It is only by practice that 
people can learn how to use the tel- 
ephone and acquire proper telephone 
habits."7 No doubt additional ex- 
perimental work along this line 
would reveal that in many cases ac- 
tual activity within the class room 
should replace lectures and class dis- 
cussion. 


Suggested Telephone Laboratory 
Projects 


It is recommended that the Office 
Training Course devote  approxi- 
mately one-half hour a day for one 
week's time in actual telephone lab- 
oratory projects. Some of the pro- 
jects suggested for such a Innited 
course of study are: 

1. Answering information calls. 

Requesting and making appointments, 

3. Sending and receiving telegrams. 

4. Business letters dictated by employer 
who is away from the office. 

5. Othice clerk replacing regular sales 
clerk in conversing with prospective 
customer, 

6. Taking cire of claims or adjustments 
over the telephone. 

It is suggested that further re- 
search study be made to determine 
the type of calls that an office work- 
er actually uses in his daily discourse 
over the phone, and from this a 
short course of study of a week's 
time be developed to fit the student 
to meet ordinary office conversa- 
tional needs, 
“4K, G. Nichols, 
ing,’’ New York: 
146. 


“New Junior Busines, Train- 
American Book Company, 1930, 


Bookkeeping and the 
Economic Crisis 
(Continued from page 12) 


Therefore, in view of the ten- 
dencies and conditions as described 
above it is necessary to keep the vo- 
cational objective in) mind when 
teaching bookkeeping. [Eventually it 
may be possible to offer a bookkeep- 
ing course which will have as its one 
single aim the limited vocational ob- 
jective. If so, another course will 
then be offered to provide for objec- 


tives (1), and (3). 


Editor’s Comment: In the neat is- 
sue of this Journal Mr. Cradit will 
discuss the third objective as given 
at the beginning of this article. 
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An Experiment In Shortening 
The Time Devoted To 
Shorthand Study 


By Winifred Weatherman 
Director of Secretarial Department 
Northeast Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Miss Weatherman 


N MARCH, 1929, the Kansas 

City, Missouri, Public Schools 
asked for the approval of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to conduct an ex- 
periment in the reorganization of the 
curricula of the upper vears of the 
high school and the junior college. 

Some reasons pointing to this re- 

orgenization are:! 

1. The growing feeling that the fresh- 
‘aan and sophomore years of college 
work are really secondary school 
work and should be made a part of 
the secondary school program. 

. ‘The well-known fact that there is 
much useless repetition and duplica- 
tion of subject matter and courses in 
the upper high echool years and the 
junior college years. 

3. “The length of time spent in elemen- 
‘ary, secondary, and college courses 
preceding professional training is 
longer in America than in any other 
country. 

. “Our courses have been spread ex- 
ceedingly thin and have allowed a 
‘arge amount of useless repetition and 
have permitted the inclusion of many 
deadwood and time-consuming courses 
that are wasting at least two years of 
valuable time of the youth of Amer- 
ica and costing modern society two 
years of worth-while service.” 


The “New Plan” 


These reasons seemed to justify 
the experiment, designated as the 
New Plan, in which the work of the 
last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college is com- 
bined into a three-year course. The 
course followed in the first year in- 
cludes the essentials of the regular 
Junior course in high school and 
many of those of the senior course; 
that of the second year, the more 
difficult essentials of the senior 
course in high school and the more 
important portions of the first year 
of the junior college course; that of 
the third year, the essentials of the 
second year of the junior college. 

The year of 1929-30 was spent or- 
ganizing the material for the experi- 
ment. In September, 1930, the first 
group of 176 pupils who had com- 
pleted the sophomore year in the high 


‘George A. Melcher, Superintendent of Schools, 
ansas City, Mo., Junior College Bulletin, No. 2. 


Editor's Comment: 


Many have thought that too much time 


is usually given to the study of shorthand. The Kansas City 
experiment indicates that it is possible to shorten the shorthand 
study time and still get better results. In this time of economic 
stress a study of this kind is of particular significance. 


school began work under the reor- 
ganized curricula. In September, 
1931, a second group of approxi- 
mately 175 began work, and in Sep- 
tember, 1932, still another group was 
matriculated. Therefore, at the 
present time, the New Plan is in 
full operation. The class that be- 
gan work in September, 1930, grad- 
uated in June of this past year. The 
number of graduates was 70. 


The Secretarial Group 


In September, 1932, the Secreta- 
rial Department was added to the 
Junior College curricula. l‘orty-two 
students chose this course because 
they felt that they wanted to go out 
into the business world immediately 
upon graduation. The course is pri- 
marily terminal and does not pre- 
pare the student for further study 
in a college or university. 

It is felt by those in charge of the 
experiment that the students of the 
secretarial group have an unusually 
strong foundation, because they 
have had one year in the New Plan 
as a requirement before entering the 
Junior College Secretarial Depart- 
ment for specialized work. These 
students are required to do satisfac- 
tory work in English, a science—ei- 
ther biological or physical—and 
American History. The remainder 
of the first year’s work of the New 
Plan is elective. 

The courses offered in the first 
year of the Secretarial Department 
are*verv much the same as those in 
the high school. The main differ- 
ence is in the time limit for each 
subject. Our aim is to complete in 
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three semesters what has normally 
been completed in four semesters ; 
that is, two semesters in the first 
vear and one semester in the second 
year. The Dictation and Typing of- 
fered for three hours in the second 
semester of the second year is mere- 
ly to keep the speed of the student 
up until the time of graduation. One 
entirely new course offered, 
namely, Introduction to Business. 
This is an orientation course prima- 
rily. 

The courses offered the students 
in the second year of the Secretarial 
Department are: 


First Semester 


Sociology 
Marketing 

Second Semester 
Dictation and Typing 
Office Practice and Machinery .... 
Psychology 
Economics 


Testing Done in the Shorthand of 
Secretarial Department 


Much testing has been done in all 
departments to prove or disprove 
the soundness of our experiment. 
The remainder of my article is to 
detail an account of the testing done 
in the shorthand of the Secretarial 
Department. Two groups were used 
in the experiment—neither group a 
consciously selected one. The tests 
were given to two groups, one con- 
sisting of juniors in the regular high 
school course, the other of students 
in the second year of the New Plan, 
who are comparable to high school 
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semors in point of years in school, 
but who are doing work on the level 
of the first year in college. The only 
guidance was a very definite expla- 
nation of the purposes and ideals of 
the New Plan experiment. This ex- 
planation was given at the end of the 
sophomore year of high school just 
before enrollment for the next year. 

The Control Group was composed 
of high school juniors doing regular 
high school work. Four semesters 
were allowed for the completion of 
theory and speed, Of the thirty-two 
pupils enrolled in September, 1932, 
twenty-eight finished the year’s 
work, 12 seniors and 16 juniors. 

The New Plan Group was in its 
second year and was commonly 
known as New Plan II. Had they 
been doing high school work, they 
would have been ranked as seniors. 
Of the forty-two enrolled in Sep- 
tember, 1932, only thirty-five were 
left by the end of year—seven hav- 
ing been transferred and dropped 
because of failure. 

In the remainder of the discus- 
sion, | shall refer to the two groups 
as Control and New Plan. 

The Otis Higher Examination 
Test, Form A,? was administered to 
each group in September, 1932. The 
results are as follows: 


Control 
Group 


New Plan 
Group 


High Score 
Quartile 3 
Median 
Number of cases . 

~ The above scores show that while 
the students were not selected for 
either group, the New Plan Group 
ranks a few points higher in intelli- 
gence than the Control Group. 

The Nelson- Denney Reading 
Tests? consist of vocabulary and 
paragraph meaning for High School 
and College students. These tests 
were given at the end of the junior 
year. The results were as follows: 


Control 


New Plan 
Group 


Quartile 3 

Median 


The results of this test again show 
the New Plan ranking a few points 
higher than the Control Group. 


Order of Procedure 
The first semester of the junior 
year was devoted to the teaching of 
theory and much drill on vocabu- 
lary. 
> Published by World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
‘ Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
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The order of procedure for the 
Control Group: 

1. The first six chapters of the “Gregg 
Shorthand Manual” were completed. 

2. Markett’s “Word and Sentence Drill” 
was used as a supplementary text for 
added vocabulary, phrases and_ sen- 
tence dictation. 


The order of procedure for the 
New Plan: 


1. The first eight 
“Gregg Shorthand 
completed. 


chapters of the 
Manual” were 
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The Rollinson Tests 


The “Rollinson Diagnostic Short- 
hand Tests” by Ethel A. Rollinson 
of Columbia University were used, 
The tests are built around the 
“Gregg Shorthand Manual,” which 
contains twelve chapters. The Rol- 
linson tests for each particular chap- 
ter were given as each group was 
ready for them. Each test measured 
the pupil’s achievement in four dif- 
ferent ways; namely, 


ROLLINSON TESTS ON CHAPTERS I TO VI INCLUSIVE 


Chapters 


III 


Group Con NP 


Con Con 


195 
160 


181 
135 


High Score 
Quartile 3 
Median 35. 135 126 
Quartile 1 115 120 113 
Low Score 91 86 72 
Number of 

cases 42 32 41 41 


160 
129 


225 
211 
118 183 
111 163 
81 130 


30 2 29 


ROLLINSON TESTS ON CHAPTERS 


VII TO XII INCLUSIVE 


Chapters VII VIII 


IX x 


Group Con NP 


Con Con 


292 
279 
258 


High Score 
Quartile 3 
Median 
Quartile 1 235 
Low Score 152 
Number of 

cases 35 27 34 


338 
323 
288 
277 
202 


28 


318 
285 
263 
245 
191 


2. Markett’s “Word and Sentence Drill” 
was used as a supplementary text for 
added vocabulary, phrases and sen- 
‘tence dictation. 


The second semester of the junior 
year was devoted to finishing the 
manual, vocabulary drill, dictation 
and transcription. 

Order of procedure for the Con- 
trol Group: 


1. The “Gregg Shorthand Manual” was 
completed by the end of the fortieth 
week—twenty weeks in the first se- 
mester and tweity wecks in the sec- 
ond semester. 


. Vocabulary was reviewed and_ in- 
creased by using Horn’s 5000 most 
commonly used words and phrases. 


3. Dictation was begun at forty words 
per minute and increased gradually 
until sixty words per minute was ac- 
complished. 


Order of procedure for the New 
Plan: 


1. The “Gregg Shorthand Manual” com- 
pleted by the end of the fifth week— 
twenty weeks in the first semester 
and five weeks in the second semes- 
rer. 

. Vocabulary reviewed and _ increased 
by using Horn’s 5000 most commonly 
used words and phrases. 

3. “Gregg Speed Studies” was used for 
review work and for reading from 
Shorthand. 

. Dictation was begun at fifty words 
per minute and increased gradually 
until eighty words per minute were 
accomplished, 


Vocabulary 
Penmanship 

a. Speed 
Dictation (taking) 
Reading 

a. Word meaning 
b. Comprehension 
c. Rate 


The New Plan Group completed 
the manual in twenty-five weeks. 
The Control Group completed the 
manual in forty weeks. The two ta- 
bles show the results of these tests. 


Conclusions derived from the Rol- 
linson Tests: 


1. It is very evident that the New Plan 
group was able to compete with the 
Control group even though the stud- 
ents did spend much less time on 
each chapter. 


. The median on every chapter is very 
significant. The New Plan group 
ranked higher in every case except 
the tenth chapter. This can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
chapter is partly phrasing and should 
be largely memory work. More time 
should be allowed. 


3. It is believed by the writer that with 
improved methods of teaching, gained 
by the past year’s experience, and 
with a group comparable to the one 
just tested, even greater success can 
be realized. 


This article will be concluded next 
month, when the author will present 
further comparative data with re- 
gard to the results achieved by the 
New Plan and Control Groups. 


1 II = IV Vv VI 
255 230 
218 196 
194 188 
173 168 
XI 
Con NP NP Con 
314 348 321 343 317 
287 302 294 306 291 
260 284 283 281 255 
233 205 249 261 245 
155 202 161 181 162 
Group 
High Score .......125.0......2..111.0 


Purpose of the Study 


*HIS study is a comparison of 
5 | the intelligence, ability, and 
achievement of the classical, scien- 
tific, commercial, and general stud- 
ents of the New Rochelle high 
school graduating class of 1933. 
The conclusions are based on the 
following facts: 

1. The intelligence quotients of 294 
strdents who took the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
sou and the Terman intelligence tests. 

2. The average grades of the same stu- 
dents in English, mathematics, natural 
science, and social science for two and 
one-half years. 

3. The results of the Harry-Sones 
Achievement Tests (Form B) given to 
334 students including the 294 above men- 
tioned. 

This study may be of value to 
administrators in making changes 
in requirements for graduation, or- 
ganization of curricula, and guid- 
ance in the high school. 

The Background of the Study 

New Rochelle, located in the 
metropolitan area of New York 
City, has a population of 55,000. 
Because of the many private schools 
located in this section, the enroll- 
ment of the high school is not as 
large as it should be in a city of 
this size. In the spring term of 
1933 there were approximately 1800 
students made up of many types 
with varied ability, due to the many 
nationalities represented. 

The attitude of the program com- 
mittee of the high school has been 
to place many weaker students in 
the commercial and general cur- 
ricula, thus tending to lower the 
ability of these two groups. How- 
ever, the program committee is jus- 
tified in this attitude because many 
of these students will never go to 

‘This study was made in connection with a 
Research Studies Course under Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, School of Education, New York Uni- 
P wae -Miss Jeanette C. Hall, Head of the 
Commercial Department, is responsbile for the 


“ganization and planning of the splendid com- 
mercial curriculum and equipment. 


Mr. Frisch 


Students of a Graduating 
Class of 1933 


By V. A. Frisch, M.A. 


Instructor of Bookkeeping and Machine Bookkeeping 


New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Foreseeing only the glamour of a college education, too many 
of our high school students have chosen the classical or scientific 


curriculum. 


Each student should be so educated that he will 


become a good, happy and economically independent member of 


his social group. 


college. Such individuals should be 
trained in fields which will be most 
beneficial to them after graduation. 
loreseeing only the glamour of a 
college education, too many of our 
high school students have chosen 
the classical or scientific curricu- 
lum. Each student should be so 
educated that he will become a good, 
happy and economically independent 
member of his social group. 


Diplomas and Curricula 


New Rochelle high school stud- 
ents may elect one of four curricula, 
namely: classical, scientific, com- 
mercial or general, in which Re- 
gents or high school diplomas are 
given. Any student may elect a 
certain number of elective subjects 
in his curriculum or in any of the 
other curricula. All laboratories, 
shops and work-rooms for various 
subjects, such as woodworking, ma- 
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chine shop, auto mechanics, avia- 
tion, arts and crafts, physics, chem- 
istry, dramatics, physical education, 
machine bookkeeping, secretarial 
practice, journalism, radio,  elec- 
tricity, home economics, music, art, 
and mechanical drawing have the 
best of modern equipment. 


Justification of Tests 


Man lives in a competitive world. 
ur economic and social struc- 
ture is so organized that it is im- 
possible to live and advance from 
our present status without competi- 
tion and testing. An individual who 
decides upon a professional or busi- 
ness career must be able to prove 
his ability or he will be among those 
who have failed in the competition. 

This suggests a great problem to 
the administrator and teacher. Per- 
haps the testing and standards of 
measurement used are not in har- 
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mony with the experiences which 
the student has had or will encounter 
in life. 

Tests do not prove everything. 
There have been no tests devised 
whereby character, honesty, loyalty 
and other personal traits may be ac- 
curately rated. Perhaps one does 
not need good character for tem- 
porary financial success, but good 
character is the most essential ele- 
ment for a successful and happy 
life. 

Intelligence and achievement tests 
make it possible: (1) to classify 
students; (2) to help to adjust re- 
tarded and delinquent students; (3) 
to advance superior students more 
rapidly; (4) to provide a basis for 


better grading; (5) to obtain a basis 
for vocational guidance; (6) to 
show the student the necessity of 
retaining basic knowledge in  sub- 
jects which he has taken; and (7) 
to review work which the student 
has taken. 


Criticism of the Tests Used 


Tabulated in this study are the 
results of the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
and Terman Intelligence tests given 
to the 294 students during their 
eighth and ninth years of school. 
These tests, which are based on the 
subjects of a classical curriculum, 
may seem unfair to some students. 
However, since these students took 
practically the same work up to the 
eighth ard ninth grades, these tests 
appear to be fair to all involved. 

A survey of the Harry-Sones 
Test shows that it is based on scien- 
iific and classical curricula. There- 
ore, this test may also seem unfair 
to the general and commercial stu- 
dents of this high school. At the 
present time the Harry-Sones 
Achievement Test is the best battery 
test available. The University of 
Iowa has some excellent tests, but 
the test for each subject is published 


A secretarial practice class at New Rochelle High School 
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separately, thus making it expensive 
to use and difficult to obtain the 
same standard of scoring so that 
the results may be used for com- 
parisons, 


Number of Students Involved in 
the Study 


The intelligence quotients of 294 
members of the graduating class of 
1933 were taken from the office 
records of the high school. The 
medians and quartiles of the classi- 
cal, scientific, commercial and gen- 
eral students were determined and 
charted. Only 294 students of the 
senior class could be included be- 
cause only these 294 students took 
intelligence tests which were similar. 


The average marks received by 
these students in the tenth and 
eleventh grades and the first half 
of the twelfth grade were charted. 
The median and quartiles were de- 
termined from this information. 

Included among these 294 stu- 
dents tested were: S4 classical, 31 
scientific, 58 commercial and 111 
general students. Of the 339 stud- 
ents who wrote all the Harry-Sones 
Achievement Test (Form B) 109 
were classical, 34 scientific, 67 com- 
mercial, and 129 general. 

The marks on these tests were 
translated into percentile-norms ac- 
cording to the manual of directions 
accompanying the test. A student’s 
percentile-norm was based on _ his 
mark in the test and the number of 
semesters passed in particular sub- 
jects. The authors of this achieve- 
ment test set up the percentile- 
norms given for this test after hav- 
ing examined and charted a large 
number of students several 
schools. 


Comparison of Data 


A few of the summary tables are 
shown in order to point out com- 
parisons. 
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TABLE I 
MEDIANS AND OF THE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


OF 294 STU ENTS” 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 


Classical .115 125 115 107 87 
Scientific 113 127 143 108 100 
General ..105 116 105 96 81 
Com- 

mercial 100 109 100 96 80 


The scientific students rank about 
the same as the classical students in 
intelligence, but it must be remem- 
bered that there are only 31 scien- 
tific students as compared to 94 
classical students. 

The next four tables show the 
medians and quartiles for English, 
mathematics, general science and 
social science marks of the same 
students. 


ABLE Il 
ENGLISH GRADES OF 294 STUDENTS 
FOR TWO AND ONE-HALF YEAS 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Qu artile 


Classical. 81 86 81 73 45 
Scientific . 80 86 80 73 5 
General .. 75 80 75 70 5 
Com- 


mercial . 75 80 75 68 03 


TABLE III 
MATHEMATICS GRADES OF 294 STUDENTS 
FOR TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quirtile 


Classical . 80 86 81 


75 6 
Scientific . 77 89 78 72 63 
General .. 76 86 76 71 63 
Com- 


mercial . 82 


TABLE 1 
GENERAL SCIENCE GRADES OF 294 
STUDENTS ONE-HALF 


Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 


Classical . 81 88 81 
Scientific . 79 88 79 74 65 
General 81 77 72 65 
Com- 

mercial . 76 79 76 72 65 


The results of Table IV are sur- 
prising because the classical stu- 
dents rank above the scientific in gen- 
eral science as the classical did 
Table III (Mathematiés). 

TABLE V 
SOCIAL SCIENCE GRADES OF 294 
STUDENTS FOR TWO AND 
ONE-HALF YEARS 
Medi- First Second Third Fourth 
Curricula ans Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
Classical . 80 86 81 74 65 


Scientific . 79 84 79 75 65 
General .. 77 82 77 (fe 65 
Com- 

mercial . 77 81 75 70 65 


The comparative results of the 
intelligence quotients and subject 
grades for the four groups of stu- 
dents rank as follows: (1) classical 
students, (2) scientific students, (3) 
general students, and (4) commer- 
cial students. 


The results of this comparative 
study will be continued in the next 
issue of this JOURNAL. 
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Dr. Popper 


pucATION an excellent article 
on the subject, “Teaching Business 
in Czechoslovakia,” was published 
in ihe March issue, 1931. The au- 
tho: of that noteworthy contribu- 
tion. Professor Capka, Ph.D, of 
Prague, gave a detailed and accu- 
rat’ account of the beginnings and 
the development of commercial edu- 
cation in this country up to the vear 
1931. 

As I do not expect the readers of 
this JoURNAL to read the same things 
again, | simply wish to refer to the 
above-mentioned article and to dwell 
in this article upon the curriculun 
for commercial academies, with re- 
gard to which some important 
changes have taken place in the last 
few vears, while in the organization 
of the other types of commercial 
schools things have remained on the 
whole as they were described by 
Prof. Capka. 

In May, 1931, a new Normal Cur- 
riculum for Commercial Academies 
was issued and introduced by de- 
cree of the Ministry for Schools and 
National Culture, as our Board of 
Education or Ministry of Education 
is called. Here the experiences ex- 
tending over a period of many years, 
even decades, of teaching in com- 
mercial academies — corresponding 
in many respects to American com- 
mercial high schools — were made 
the basis of the new curriculum. All 
schools of this type and teachers of 
all subjects taught in these schools 
had an opportunity to make sugges- 
tions and to give their views on pos- 
sible improvements in the curricu- 
lum. The result was a new organ- 
ization plan which I present in this 
article. 
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Objectives of the Commercial 
; Academies 


The Normal Curriculum covers, 
as the old one, a four-year range 


The Organization Plan 
For Commercial Academies 


In Czechoslovakia 


By Dr. Camillo Popper 


Professor of the Prague Commercial Academy 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Editor's Comment: The JOURNAL is fortunate in being able 
to present to its readers Doctor Popper's interesting description 
of the purposes and the subjects which characterize the Prague 


Commercial Academy. 


Business teachers of this country, by 


way of comparison with their own work, will find in this article 
possible suggestions for the improvement of their service. The 
origin of the Prague Commercial Academy was in 1850 as a 
result of the efforts of an association of Prague merchants. The 
curriculum of today reflects a continued close affiliation with the 


practical demands of business men. 


Many readers will recall 


the pleasure of meeting Doctor Popper on his visit to this coun- 


fry a few years ago. 


and, in general, serves the following 
purposes: first, to give the students 
a general education; and, secondly, 
to give them such a special educa- 
tion as they will be in need of for 
their later activity as established mer- 
chants or in leading positions in the 
commercial world. 

The objects of this instruction are 
therefore: The development in the 
students of the ability to think and 
to act for themselves; the creation 
of a feeling of responsibility; the 
cultivation and building of charac- 
ter; the impressing of the fact that 
one day it will be the task of the 
now students to perform for the 
general benefit all duties imposed by 
the laws of modern division of labor 
upon all those who by their inter- 
vention bring about the exchange of 
goods or help in it. 

The “General Remarks to the 
Curriculum for the Commercial 
Subjects” will not be without inter- 
est, as they indicate the general trend 
of our business education. It is 
stated that this curriculum gives only 
general outlines. It is left to the 
skill and the experience of the teach- 
er to bring suitable teaching mate- 
rial into this framework. Only such 
a quantity of elementary knowledge 
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is to be chosen for this purpose as 
may be safely acquired by the stu- 
dent. At the same time the teacher 
must keep in mind that the students 
have to learn to form logical judg- 
ments, to think in accordance with 
the laws of economics, and to put 
into practical use all the knowledge 
acquired at school. The so-called 
“receptive method” is not sufficient, 
as it sometimes serves to increase 
the intellectual passivity of the pu- 
pil. Although this method often is 
the first source of special knowledge 
for the student, it must be combined 
with other methods in order to de- 
velop his ability to become an inde- 
pendent worker. Every opportunity 
is to be made use of to induce, by 
cooperation of the students, new 
ideas, rules, and principles out of 
the facts given or already known. In 
this way the students will acquire 
new knowledge, as far as possible, 
by their own mental activity. 

The students are not only to be 
taught shorthand, penmanship, and 
typewriting, but it is the duty of all 
teachers to see that students become 
skilful in these subjects by constant 
use at school and thus by exercise 
to be brought. as near perfection as 
possible. 
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It will be advisable, before enter- 
ing into the particulars as to the goal 
to be reached in the different sub- 
jects taught, to show how many les- 
sons weekly are allotted to each of 
these subjects, and at the same time 
to compare the new curriculum with 
the old one. In my opinion the fol- 
=e table will serve this purpose 
well : 


JOURNAL 


BUSINESS 


velopment of the ability to form log- 
ical judgments; acquaintance with 
the different calculation methods, 
books of reference and other appli- 
cations used in practical business 
life. 

Mathematics: Widening of the 
general education of the student. 
I:xercises in attention and exactness, 
in reaching logical conclusions, in 


Subjects Offered in the Commercial Academies 


NUMBER OF 


WEEKLY 


LESSONS 


Old Curriculum 


New Curriculum ma 


Subjects 
A. Compulsory 

Subjects 

Commercial Knowledge ; 3 

Commercial Correspondence 

Bookkeeping 

Office Practice — 

Rational Business Organization 

Business Arithmetic 3 

Technology 

Commercial Law 

National Economy . ee 

Algebra and Mathematics 

Language of Instruction! 

Second Language? 


year year 


History x 
Economic Geo: graphy 
Somatology 

Civics 


Penmanship. 
Another Foreign Langu ige 3 


Total of Weekly Lessons Com- 
_pulsory 


30 30 


B. Optional or Elective 


Subjects 
Laboratory Work 
Typewriting 

Shorthz and the 
Language® 

Foreign Language: 
tional Groups 

Esperanto 


‘Second 


One group, 
wee 
Gymnastics 
weekly 


Shorthand Shorthand Speed Clas 
“Either Cze Czechoslov: akian, 


of instruction, 
3Mathematics only. 
43 lessons for Czech schools, 
52 lessons for Czech schools, 
6German for Czech and Hungarian schools, 


As to the general object to be 
aimed at in the several subjects, the 
following prescriptions are given: 

Commercial Knowledge and Com- 
mercial Correspondence: The stu- 
dents are to learn the technique of 
commerce and at the same time also 
commercial correspondence from 
the material and formal points of 
view. 

Bookkeeping: | Theoretical and 
practical knowledge of bookkeeping 
in commercial enterprises, with re- 
gard to the organization of labor 
and capital, to cost accounting, to di- 
rect taxes, and to commercial duties. 

Rational Business Organization 
( Betriebswirtschaftslehre) : Acqui- 
sition of a clear idea of the organi- 
zation and the policy of commercial 
enterprises from the point of view 
of management; besides: repeating, 
increasing and deepening of the 
matter taught in the other commer- 
cial subjects. 

Business Arithmetic: Exercises 
in quick and reliable calculation ; de- 


Ist 2nd 3rd 


2 lessons 


In groups, one lesson 


or German, or Hungarian. 


2German for schools with Czech language of instruction. 
Slovakian for schools with Hungarian language of instruction. 


4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
vear__year 


3 3 31 Sem 
3 3 21 Sem 


5 1] Sem 


to | 
wig un 


211 Sem 27 Sem 


In groups, one lesson 
weekly 
1 


Czech for schools with German language 


4 lessons for German schools. 
1 lesson for German schools. 
Czech for German schools. 


the understanding of commercial 
and financial arithmetic. The pupil 
is to acquire such a quantity of last- 
ing knowledge as to be able to solve 
the mathematical problems of prac- 
tical business life. 

Commercial Law: Acquaintance 
with the important principles of civil 
law, commercial law, exchange and 
check regulations, trade law, and le- 
gal procedure with regard to the re- 
quirements of practical business life. 

National Economy: The student 
is to understand the most typical 
manifestations of the economic life 
of our days and is to be able to grasp 
their causes and connections. 

Technology: Education of the 
mind for real life with a view to the 
special requirements of trade, un- 
derstanding of the connection be- 
tween manufacture and economics, 
technical and economic survey of all 
branches of production. 

Language of Instruction: Com- 
plete and profound knowledge of 
the language in a practical respect; 
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by this method a sound foundation 
must be laid for the ‘instruction jn 
foreign languages. Acquaintance, by 
the aid of illustrations, with the 
kinds of poetry and with prosody, 
A survey of the literature in connec- 
tion with the literature of the world: 
the most important intellectual 
movements; appreciation of the ar- 
tistic and ideal significance of the 
most important authors, with a spe- 
cial view to the poetry within the 
Czechoslovakian State. In the choice 
of the illustrations both the aesthetic 
and the ethical elements are to be 
considered ; the sense for the beauty 
and the peculiarities of the mother 
tongue is to be cultivated. The chief 
aims are: an understanding of, and 
an interest in, the works of litcra- 
ture; a development of esteem for 
the language and of a love of books 
as a source of edification and enter- 
tainment; building of the students’ 
character by utilizing the educational 
values amply contained in literature. 


Foreign Languages: German for 
Czech academies and Czechoslova- 
kian for German academies are 
compulsory, Besides, the academies 
have the choice to give their students 
instruction in one or more foreign 
languages ; at least one of them just 
be taken by the students as a second 
foreign language. The list com- 
prises: English, Bulgarian, French, 
Italian, Hungarian, Polish, Rou- 
manian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Spanish. The goal to be reached in 
language-teaching is: The student 
is to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the spoken and written language. 
In the commercial terminology he 
is to attain such a proficiency as to 
be able to deal by himself with the 
respective parties, both orally and 
by writing, in any branch of com- 
mercial activity. To this practical 
knowledge are to be added the most 
important items about the cultural 
and the economic conditions of the 
nation whose language the student 
is studying. 

History. All historical events are 
to be regarded from the point of 
view of business and of economics; 
special stress is to be laid upon the 
spiritual and material culture, and 
then upon the geographical condi- 
tions as the source of the character 
and economic life of nations. A 
comparison is to be made of the 
most important political eco- 
nomic events in the different epochs 
with those of the present time, and 
of the mutual influence of the dif- 
ferent cultural groups upon each 
other along with the progress of 
mankind derived from it. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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HE work was done with two 
classes of first-year typewriting 
students. There were seventeen stu- 
dents in each class. One class was 
used as an experimental group and 
the other as a control group. 
Information obtained in regard to 
each student in both groups was: 
Chronological age, average grades 
for the preceding two years, rating 
on incentive (obtained from a rating 
scale submitted to previous instruc- 
tors), rating on initiative (obtained 
from a prepared test), sex, and I. Q. 
The medians for the two groups 
were: 


Experimental Control 


Age Group Group 
Grace for two years 84.45 85.82 
Rating on incentive for 

improvement cat 82.33 83.29 
Initiative rating Average Average 
LO 95.8. 97.41 


‘The control group was taught the 
sulject of typewriting in the tradi- 
tional manner; the experimental 
group was taught in the same man- 
ner with the addition of lessons con- 
sisting of study of trait actions in- 
volving initiative situations to be 
solved, analyses of reactions by the 
students, and ratings of the ways in 
which initiative was shown in soly- 
ing the situations. 

During the year, the lessons in 
initiative were used in connection 
with different sections of the typing 
manual and were presented to the 
experimental group. Tests were giv- 
en to both groups. Each test and 
lesson was given in the following 
manner. 


Seventh Test and Lesson in 
Initiative 


The students were given a half 
sheet of paper on which was the fol- 
lowing copy: 

This is the new basket ball schedule for 

1932. I will want to post this on the 

_bulletin board. 

Sigourney at Montezuma December 2 

Sigourney at Hedrick December 12 

Keota at Sigourney January 5 

Montezuma at Sigourney December 16 

Sigourney at Keota January 

Hedrick at Sigourney February 2 

Washington at Sigourney February 12 

The written instructions for each 
section were given as follows: 

1. This is not an official schedule. 

2. Ask no questions. 

3. You are working in the school super- 

intendent’s office. 

4+. You may erase if necessary. 

5. You will have all the period to type 

this if necessary. 

6. Write your name on your copy, and 

bring copies to the desk when you 
have finished, 


It was thought that the student 
might copy the material just as it 


1. “A Technique for the Development of the 
Trait of Initiative in Secondary School Type- 
writing Classes,” by Harold J. Jones. Master’s 
Thesis. State University of Iowa, July, 1932. 


Trait Development 
Through Typing 


By Harold J. Jones 
Public High School, Sigourney, Lowa 


Editor’s Note: 


This article concludes one begun in the 


previous or January issue of this magazine. In the first article 
Mr. Jones described some of the characteristics of trait develop- 


ment. 


In this article he tells about an experiment which he 


conducted in his high school in typewriting for the purpose of 


developing the trait of initiative.' 


£ 


was or might make a number of 
changes which would take it more 
effective. It will be noticed that the 
dates, in the preceding copy, are not 
in chronological order. 

When the papers were completed, 
it was interesting to find that the 
students had used twelve different 
arrangements in writing up the ma- 
terial. However, the students in the 
experimental group brought out in 
their class discussion that the form 
should not be considered in the 
rating of initiative. 

The different ways in which the 
material had been written were 
placed upon the board, and the stu- 
dents in the experimental group 
were asked to study the different 
forms and to decide how they should 
be rated. In the discussion which 
followed, the students brought out 
and agreed upon the following 


points : 

1. An expert typist might be able to ar- 
range material in a much more at- 
tractive form than a typist who was 
not an expert. This would not show 
any more initiative, but only ability 
in typewriting, 

. No doubt, then, initiative would de- 
pend upon whether or not the student 
had done something, or nothing, to 
improve the situation. 

3. The amount of initiative shown, 
would then depend upon what the 

student did. 

4. If the material was not arranged cor- 
rectly, he should rearrange it, not 
for the sake of appearance, but 
for the sake of correctness. 

. If the material was difficult to read 
would he make it easier to read? 
6. The class decided, independently, that 
it would show the highest amount of 
initiative “if the material was ar- 
ranged correctly, and made easier to 

read.” 

7. It would show average initiative, if 
the material was “arranged correct- 

ly,” and nothing else done. 
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8. If the student did nothing except copy 
the material, not even changing the 
dates which were not in their proper 
order on the copy, it would show low 
initiative. 

The form selected as showing the 
highest amount of initiative on the 
part of the student was this form: 
BASKET BALL SCHEDULE FOR 1932 

December 3, Sigourney vs. Montezuma, 
at Montezuma. i 

December 12, Sigourney vs. Hedrick, at 
Hedrick. 

December 18, Sigourney vs. Montezuma, 
at Sigourney. 

January 5, Sigourney vs. Keota, at 
Sigourney. 

January 10, Sigourney vs. Washington, 
at Washington. 

January 20, Sigourney vs. Keota, at 
Keota. 

February 2, Sigourney vs. Hedrick, at 
Sigourney. 

February 12, Sigourney vs. Washington, 
at Sigourney. 

Basis of Rating 

The rating of the papers in regard 
to initiative was made, then, on the 
following basis: 

Form of material was not consid- 
ered, as it was thought that the bet- 
ter typist would be able to put the 
material in a better form. 

Students arranging the material 
according to the sequence of dates 
and then writing the material double 
spaced, so that it could be much eas- 
ier read, were rated, by the students, 
as showing high initiative. 

Those who arranged the dates in 
their correct order, but did not type 
the material double spaced, were 
rated, by the students, as showing 
average initiative. 

Students who did not change the 
copy in any way whatsoever, were 
rated, by the students, as showing 
low initiative. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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SUPERVISION OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Value of and Need 
For Supervision 


UPERVISION is the directing, 

controlling and coordinating el- 
ement in a school system. True 
supervision represents the service 
function in an educational organiza- 
tion. The objective is increased ef- 
fectiveness in the guidance, training 
and placement of commercial stu- 
dents. The ultimate measure of its 
value is the extent to which the stu- 
dents are able to make the closest 
possible adjustment—first, to the 
opportunities and requirements of 
initial and promotional business po- 
sitions, and, second, to the general 
business information requirements 
of everyday life. One value of su- 
pervision is a decrease in costs due 
to improved results based upon care- 
ful planning. 

Supervisory ability can be fully 
utilized only when a supervisor is 
relieved of caring for all matters 
which permit of being made routine, 
when standards are set up, plans 
definitely made; and when the su- 
pervisor devotes his attention to 
variations within the standard, to 
further planning, and to those mat- 
ters which cannot be made routine. 


Principles of Supervision 


Preplanning—Planning is essen- 
tial in order satisfactorily to accom- 
plish anything of importance. 


Miss Pilcher 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By Imogene L. Pilcher 


Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High Schov! 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The ultimate measure of the value of supervision is the exient 


to which the students are able to make the closest possible ad- 


justment—first, to the opportunities and requirements of iniiial 
and promotional business positions, and, second, to the general 
business information requirements of everyday life. 


Control—Planning of little 
value unless there is subsequent 
control to make certain that the 
plans are carried out. 

Approved Methods—Best meth- 
ods should be determined, ex- 
pressed in terms of standards, and 
adopted for use in performance, 
planning, and control. 

Individual Effectiveness — 
teacher should be given work for 
which he is best fitted, physically and 
mentally. 

Cooperation—The result of co- 
operation of two or more teachers 
working as a unit is greater than the 
sum of the efforts of the teachers 
working as individuals. 

Authority—A_ person exercising 
authority should be held responsible 
for all activities coming within the 
scope of his authority; conversely, 
a person should not be held respon- 
sible for activities not coming with- 
in the scope of his authority. 

Leadership—Wise leadership 
the most important single factor in 
supervision, 

The most significant type of su- 
pervision of secondary commercial 
education is departmental supervi- 
sion by the director or head of the 
commercial department. In broad 
terms, the directing head of the de- 
partment should unify the work and 
concentrate upon definite objectives, 
create and maintain a harmonious 
spirit toward the work and_ the 
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school, stimulate the teachers’ | ro- 
fessional growth and initiative, and 
improve the general efficiency of the 
staff. Primarily, his prerequisites 
for success are: a thorough knowl- 
edge of objectives, content, methods, 
and procedure; an understanding of 
the relation of his department to 
other departments in the school; 
ability to win confidence and coop- 
eration through qualities of leader- 
ship; a scientific trend of mind; pro- 
ficiency in delegating authority and 
directing the work of others; and 
competency in the business occupa- 
tions for which the department of- 
fers training. 

Before discussing the work of the 
departmental supervisor in the more 
progressive schools, let it be clearly 
understood that many of the com- 
mercial departments have no_ real 
plan of organization or supervision. 
Many do not have department 
heads. Such departments have 
simply grown with increased enroll- 
ments in the schools, have been 
built about the available personnel, 
and are mere imitations of the pro- 
grams in other communities regard- 
less of the differences in the local 
needs. As a result, there is much 
weakness, friction, and inefficiency. 
Not infrequently the teachers think 
of themselves as competitors instead 
of co-workers in a common cause. 
In some communities, the principals 
and department heads, working to- 
gether, have developed elementary 
types of supervision. An _ increas- 
ingly large number of schools, how- 
ever, are establishing well-organized 
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supervisory programs, involving the 
use of tools now available for scien- 
tific supervision. 


Available Tools For Use 
in Supervision 


he tools and techniques for the 
supervision of commercial educa- 
tion, as well as their increasing 
popularity, have developed to a 
large extent since the World War. 
These supervisory devices have been 
made possible through the evolution 
of modern educational theory and 
practice. The most significant of 
thes tools and techniques are: Oc- 
cupeiional research; administration 
of tests for the purpose of classify- 
ing students, diagnosing weaknesses 
and maintaining standards of per- 
formance; follow-up of students 
after placement in business to ascer- 
tain the strength and weakness of 
the suidance and training programs ; 
preplanned teachers’ meetings and 
conicrences; and departmental man- 
uals. Although many other super- 
visory devices are in use, the above 
itenis will be discussed because they 
are particularly valuable in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of secondary 
commercial education. 


Occupational Research 


In recent years an increased in- 
has been shown in occupa- 
tional surveys. These surveys have 
proved useful for supervisory pur- 
poses. They are usually issued in 
the form of monographs and contain 
such pertinent facts as the follow- 
ing : 

(1) Type of work; (2) work relation- 
ship with other groups; (3) organization 
charts; (4) direct and collateral steps of 
promotion; (5) primary duties; (6) 
physical and mental qualifications; (7) 
comparative earnings on basis of educa- 
tional levels; (8) ratio of men and 
women; (9) education required for initial 
job and for future promotion. 

Seientific studies of this kind are 
being used to determine the content 
of the commercial curriculum and 
for the educational and vocational 
guidance of students. Job analyses 
have developed from occupational 
surveys, and job specifications have 
been prepared from the job analy- 
ses. Job analyses give the specific 
duties to be performed, while job 
specifications give in detail the 
physical and mental qualifications 
required for the performance of 
such duties, 

In this age of rapidly changing 
business conditions, adaptability has 
come to be a recognized key-word 
to success. Occupational surveys 
and job analyses have aided in the 
development of a phase of commer- 
cial education that until recently had 


been neglected—character training. 
In preparing job specifications, it 
was discovered that character traits 
were frequently more responsible 
for success or failure than merely 
training for the work. Departmen- 
tal supervisors have attempted to set 
up situations in commercial educa- 
tion that aid in the development of 
such character traits as have been 
found desirable for success and pro- 
motion in specific business occupa- 
tions. The possession of definite 
personal qualities has proved neces- 
sary for the successful performance 
of duties related to many commer- 
cial positions. 


Testing in Commercial Education 


The supervisor occupies the seat 
of executive control in departmen- 
tal supervision. Control involves 
preplanning, definite methods, set- 
ting of standards, and checking of 
results. Tests are probably the 
most effective instruments of con- 
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tained, weaknesses discovered, and 
tests must be of objective type so 
that the personal opinion of the in- 
structor does not affect the results 
obtained. The tests should be ad- 
ministered in all classes at the same 
time and under similar conditions. 
To be effective in decreasing the 
number of failures, the tests ought 
to be given every two or three 
weeks during the school term. All 
teachers concerned with the tests 
are entitled to a complete statement 
of results. 


Placement of Students in 
Business 
One essential for satisfactory 
placement service is that boys and 
girls be adequately prepared to make 
adjustments in the work world. .\ 
program in commercial education 


that is completed when the student 
leaves the school world and enters 
upon the business world has failed 
to recognize its greatest opportunity 
Probably the most diffi- 


for service. 


avant 


A program in commercial education that is completed when the student 
leaves the school world and enters upon the business world has failed 
to recognize its greatest opportunity for service. 


trol available for the use of the su- 
pervisor. Psychological tests meas- 
ure the capacity or ability of a per- 
son in some specific quality. These 
tests may be used by the supervisor 
for the purpose of both guidance 
and classification of students. In 
school systems having a sufficiently 
large enrollment, students showing 
similar results psychological 
tests are grouped together. In some 
schools, prognostic tests are given 
before students enter the commer- 
cial department. Such tests are de- 
signed to show the probable success 
in specific business occupation. 
Experience has shown that all of 
these tests must be used with very 
great discretion. 

After definite methods have been 
devised and standards of perform- 
ance have been determined, the su- 
pervisor should check results by 
means of proficiency or achieve- 
ment tests. Thus only can he be 
certain that standards are main- 


cult task in supervision is the estab- 
lishment of standards of perform- 
ance. If the business department in 
a school is to succeed and justify its 
existence, school standards must co- 
incide with business standards. A 
supervisor can justify his standards 
only in so far as they fulfill demands 
made upon the student in life situa- 
tions. A careful follow-up should 
be made of students during the first 
few weeks of their employment, 
which is the time when the greatest 
turn-over in employment takes 
place. The commercial supervisor 
can learn much by having the be- 
ginner keep a daily record of his 
errors during the first two or three 
weeks of employment. Students 
must be made to realize that, re- 
gardless of the nominal pay, there is 
a point of efficiency below which a 
business organization cannot afford 
to permit an employee to occupy 
space for which it must pay, use 
equipment that represents company 
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investment, and receive employee 
service. 


Commercial Teacher Conferences 


Conferences are significant tools 
in the hands of adept supervisors. 
After each supervisory class-room 
visit, a conference should be held 
with the teacher whose class was 
visited. A skilful high school prin- 
cipal, James B. Smiley, gives the 
following suggestions _ regarding 
such conferences: 

“After each visit, I have a con- 
ference with the teacher in which I 
get her to tell me first about the 
class—what kind of a class it was, 
what the assignment was, how much 
homework, etc. I first commend 
her for the good things that I ob- 
served and then point out whatever 
weakness there was and at the end 
I give her a chance to talk. My aim 
each time is to give her a suggestion 
that will make her a better teacher. 
Just as when a pupil comes to me 
for discipline, I almost invariably 
point out his virtues first. In my 
conference each time I try to stimu- 
late the teacher to a higher ideal.” 

In addition to personal confer- 
ences with individual teachers, the 
departmenta! supervisor should fre- 
quently hold conferences with the 
group of teachers under his super- 
vision. To a considerable degree. 
success of such meetings is depen- 
dent upon the personality and ability 
of the leader. He must know thor- 
oughly the subject under discussion. 
His value lies not only in impart- 
ing knowledge, but in developing his 
teachers by getting them to think 
and discuss the problems presented. 

Recent movements in some of the 
larger city school systems have 
shown a desire on the part of de- 
partmental supervisors hold 
monthly conferences with other su- 
pervisors within the school system. 
It is interesting to notice that the 
impetus has come from the super- 
visors themselves rather than from 
educational administrators at school 
headquarters. Commercial Super- 
visory and Research Club of Cleve- 
land consists of the heads of com- 
mercial departments of city and 
suburban high schools, holding 
monthly dinner meetings during the 
school year for the purpose of dis- 
seminating useful information and 
establishing concerted policies in 
commercial education. 

There is one national association 
of secondary commercial teachers 
and numerous state and_ sectional 
organizations. Annual meetings and 
conferences are held by the majority 
of such organizations. The present 


tendency is to determine upon a 
general theme for the annual meet- 
ings and to issue the proceedings in 
published form so that teachers may 
receive the greatest possible benefit 
from them. The commercial super- 
visor not only encourages his teach- 
ers to attend all association meetings 
but he, himself, receives inspiration 
that is of value in his supervisory 
work, 


Departmental Manuals 


The departmental manual is a de- 
vice of value in supervisory work. 
It is preferably in loose-leaf form, 
typewritten or mimeographed; so 
that new pages as issued may be 
added to those previously prepared. 
These manuals should contain stand- 
ard practice instructions for all 
routine work, as well as current sug- 
gestions and information as_ re- 
quired. Written instructions have 
an advantage over oral directions in 
that they must be carefully thought 
out. Authority and_ responsibility 
are definitely placed, and time is 
saved for both teachers and super- 
visors. These manuals are useful 
in orienting the new teacher and in 
keeping the old teachers fully in- 
formed as to the supervisor's plans. 
Instruction sheets ought not to re- 


strict individual initiative. Sugges- 
tions from teachers should be 0- 
licited; and if they are found to be 
superior to the current practice, they 
should be substituted for those 
previously contained in the manuals, 


Outcomes of Supervision 


Some of the outcomes of well- 
planned and administered supervi- 
sion of secondary commercial edu- 
cation are: Improved morale of 
teachers and students; development 
of a philosophy of commercial edu- 
cation; coordinated effort toward 
accepted objectives; better selection 
of personnel and improvement of 
working conditions; correction of 
organization defects; decreased 
costs of instruction due to maxi- 
mum size of classes, fewer failures 
and fewer repeaters; stimulation of 
teachers to higher professional at- 
tainment; more effective guidance 
into and through the curricula: ap- 
plication of principles of scientific 
curriculum building in the selection 
and elimination of content; estab- 
lishment and improvement of stand- 
ards through experimentation; and 
closer relation between the business 
community and the school, due to a 
better understanding of the mutual 
problems. 


Commercial Academies in Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from page 22) 


Economic Geography. pro- 
found knowledge of the natural and 
political conditions of the globe; a 
thorough understanding of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the individual 
states and their position in political 
economy. Special regard is to be 
taken to the mutual business rela- 
tions, especially to Czechoslovakia. 

Shorthand. Acquisition of a sound 
knowledge of shorthand and of a 
writing-speed as required prac- 
tical commercial life. 

Penmanship. Acquisition of a 
legible, neat, and practical hand- 
writing. 

Laboratory Work. Students who 
show a special interest in technology 
are also to be given an opportunity 
to increase their theoretical knowl- 
edge in this subject from the prac- 
tical point of view. 

Shorthand Speed Class. Acquisi- 
tion of a higher speed in shorthand. 

Typewriting. Acquisition of ra- 
tional touch-typewriting and of a 
speed suitable for the purposes of 
business life. 


Foreign Language Conversation 
Groups. The more advanced. stu- 
dents are to be given an opportunity 
to perfect their knowledge in the 
foreign lanugages which they are 
being taught at school. 

Gymnastics. Gymnastic —exer- 
cises of different kinds in groups 
according to age and bodily fitness 
of the students. 

So much for the several subjects. 

Apart from these general pre- 
scriptions, detailed directions as to 
the teaching methods to be observed 
for each subject in each of the four 
years also have been issued by the 
Ministry; space, however, does not 
permit dwelling upon them. But 
in spite of this, | venture to ex- 
press the hope that this article will 
contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the special problems business 
education in Central Europe has to 
face, and will show the way by 
which our commercial academies— 
all of which have the same organi- 
zation plan—are trying to educate 
the businessmen of tomorrow. 
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DR. DVORAK KEYBOARD 
GETS CARNEGIE GRANT 


A grant of $3,700 has been made by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching to Dr. August 
Dvorak, Seattle, for researches to fur- 
ther the simplified keyboard for type- 
writers. The grant came as a result of 
the proficiency of students using his 
keyboard, who won first, second and 
third prizes in the Novice Typewriting 
Event, University Division, of the In- 
ternational Commercial Schools Con- 
tests held at the World’s Fair last sum- 
mer. On this keyboard, the letters most 
used are grouped on the second bank 
from the bottom, so that 70% of all 
words are written without reaching up 
or down. Since every syllable must 
have a vowel, the keyboard concen- 
trates the vowels in the left hand (with 
punctuation marks and least used con- 
sonants) so that no word can be typed 
with the right hand alone and very few 
with the left. 

The research work will be conducted 
at the University of Washington. Dr. 
Dvorak claims that he can effect a sav- 
ing of $20,000,000 a year in teaching 
typing in the schools of the United 
States. 


DR. CLARK APPOINTED 
TO TREASURY POST 


Dr. John D. Clark, University of 
Denver professor, now on leave of ab- 
sence, has just been appointed to a post 
in the U. S. Treasury in charge of in- 
come tax cases. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morganthau announced the new ad- 
dition to the federal “brain trust” 
Thursday, January 11. 

While at the University of Denver, 
Professor John D. Clark taught several 
courses on the Russian situation and on 
the general subject of economics. 


* * 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE HAS 
NEW DEPARTMENT 


A new Department of Business Ad- 
ministration and Secretarial Science for 
Armstrong College, Alderson, West. Vir- 
ginia, has been organized by Dr. Walter 
E. Fairman. It offers a two-year course 
it business administration and a three- 
year course in commercial teacher train- 
ing. These courses are of college 
grade. 

* * 


OTTO E. PRUITT OFFERING 
FREE COURSES. 


The Pruitt Institute of Chicago is 
offering a free six weeks’ course in 
shorthand and typing to help worthy 
students of limited means to further 
their business education. All persons 
ever sixteen years of age may take ad- 
Vantage of this course. Classes are held 


three times weekly, in the day and eve- 
ning. 


Internationally Known Authority on 

Business Education as Seen Through 

Eyes of Celebrated Portrait Painter. 
Portrait of Dr. John Robert Gregg, well-known 
Authority on Business Education and Originator 
of System of Shorthand Bearing His Name, Now 
Hanging in Recently Opened Annual Exhibition 
of National Arts Club in New York. Portrait 
Was Done by Sidney E. Dickinson, N.A., Whose 
Portraits of World Celebrities Have Won Many 

Prizes in Art Exhibitions. 


CONCORD, N. C., HAS NEW 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Warren of Po- 
tomac, Illinois, have opened a new busi- 
ness college in Concord, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Warren has served as Head of 
the Commerce Department of Morton, 
Iilinois, High School and has taught in 
several business colleges, including 
Brown’s Business College, East St. 
Louis and Coleman College, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
SPONSORS NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


The National Council for the social 
studies has taken over the editorship and 
sponsorship of the national magazine for 
the social studies. The Historical Out- 
look which was managed by Professor 
Albert E. McKinley of Philadelphia has 
been taken over by the Council and its 
name changed to Social Studies. The ac- 
tual financing and editorial management 
of the magazine has been taken over by 
the American Historical Association. The 
new editor of Social Studies is William 
G. Kimmel. We wish Professor Kimmel 
and his editorial board the best of success 
in the enlarged enterprise. 
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COURSES FOR 
DREXEL ALUMNI 


To maintain and strengthen the bond 
which exists between Drexel Institute 
and its alumni, special courses for 
Drexel Alumni have been established by 
the college, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, 
president of Drexel Institute. The 
courses, which are for graduates only 
and are given without charge, consist 
of classes in Current Economics and 
Public Speaking. Sixty Drexel grad- 
uates, men and women, have enrolled 
for the work, which is to extend over a 
period of twenty weeks. 


MR. INGERSOLL RETURNS 
TO GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


The Gregg Publishing Company re- 


cently announced that Walter Elwood 
Ingersoll, a former member of their edi- 
torial staff, has returned to their organi- 
zation as managing editor of the Gregg 
IVriter. 

Mr. Ingersoll began his business ca- 
reer as secretary to the famous Elbert 
Hubbard of East Aurora, New York. 
In the interval between leaving Mr. 
Hubbard and his first connection with 
The Gregg Publishing Company, Mr. 
Ingersoil was for some years a teacher 
of shorthand and other business sub- 
jects in important schools, east and 
west. He resigned his position with 
The Gregg Publishing Company in or- 
der to go into the advertising business, 
as one of the executives of the Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati, a po- 
sition he has held for the past eleven 
vears. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCE CLUB 


A Commerce Club, which is a devel- 
opment of the classes in Junior Business 
Training, is one of the newest organi- 
zations of the Market Street High 
School, Newark, N. J. The faculty ad- 
viser is Mr. Ernest Schlee. Each week 
students select business topics and dis- 
cuss them before the group. 


LASKY APPOINTED TO 
WOODBURY BOARD 


Jesse L. Lasky was recently appointed 
tc the Advisory Board of Woodbury 
College. Mr. Lasky’s interest in Wood- 
bury students is prompted by the recent 
inauguration of special courses in mo- 
tion picture training, which, under the 
direction of Mrs. Gertrude Rigdon, 
well-known film executive and scenarist, 
are an important feature of the prepara- 
tion offered at the Hollywood unit of 
Woodbury. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Time: March 28, 29, 30 and 31 


Place: Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
Topic: ‘Business Education in a Changing Social and Economic Order”’ 


(COMPLETE PROGRAM WILL APPEAR IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE OF THIS JOURNAL) 


NEW POLICY 


For some time there has been a grow- 
ing conviction upon the part of present 
and past members of the Executive Board 
of the E.C.T.A. that our yearbook plan 
if program making, whereby a definite 
najor phase of business education has 
heen considered each year and the various 
addresses and papers have been published 
in the form of a yearbook under the 
direction of the editor and the Executive 
soard, should be supplemented by some 
arrangement that would permit a more 
informal discussion of topics most inter- 
esting to the members of the Association 
at the time of the Convention. This ar- 
rangement should permit a discussion of 
topics of current interest, whether or not 
they were directly related to present, past, 
or future yearbooks. Therefore, with the 
idea of retaining all the advantages of our 
present editorial policy and making the 
program more flexible, the Executive 
Board decided this year to set aside one 
entire session of the Convention for this 
purpose and directed the local committee 
tor the Boston Convention to take entire 
charge of this program. 

To assist the committee in directing 
discussion along the lines most desired by 
the membership at large, questionnaires 
were sent to some four thousand present 
and former members of the Association 
asking what topics they would like to have 
discussed. The answers to these ques- 
tionnaires were summarized turned 
over to the local committee which, after 
careful consideration, sclected those ques- 
tions which seemed most pertinent and 
timely and for which there appeared to be 
the greatest demand. In order to permit 
as many as possible to take part in this 
part of ‘the program, six discussion groups 
or round tables have been organized each 
under the direction of a chairman and in 
each group five discussion leaders have 
been selected to introduce as many differ- 
ent topics. The speaker on each topic 
has been selected because of his special 
fitness to discuss the phase of commercial 
education suggested by the topic. The 
remarks of the discussion leaders are to 
be informal and will be limited to ten 
minutes. Ample time for general dis- 
cussion from the floor has been provided 
for each topic. Formal papers are to be 
specifically barred. Those attending the 
convention will have an opportunity to 
select the particular discussion group in 
which they are most interested, listen to 
an expert discussion of live topics, have 


an opportunity to ask questions, and 
secure the specific information desired. 
If time permits, new topics and questions 
may be presented from the floor. 


Atlee L. Percy 


The program for the 1934 Convention 
is therefore made up of two separate pro- 
cedures. On Friday formal papers will 
be delivered—setting forth the general 
theme of the Convention: “Business Ed- 
uc ation in a Changing Social and Eco- 
nomic Order.’ On Saturday informal 
discussions of specific current problems of 
the classroom teacher will take place. 
This plan we hope and believe will en- 
courage attendance at our meetings and 
participation in the program on the part 
of many more of our members, especially 
the younger group, and assist in develop- 
ing new leaders in the ficld of business 
education.—Atlee L. Percy, Boston Uni- 

versity College of Business Administra- 
tion, Chairman, [:..C.T.A. Program Com- 
nuttee. 
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TRI-STATE COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The next meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will 
be at the Frick Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, April 
21, 1934. There will be a short bu isiness 
meeting for the election of officers, fol- 
lowed by several round-table meetings and 
a display of office machines. 

The detailed program will be published 
in the March issue of the Journal 


OKLAHOMA 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


The members of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Association met for their “nnual 
Convention in Oklahoma City, Oklshoma, 
on February 9. The morning session was 
held in Central High School and the after- 
noon session in the Commercial Exchange 
Building. 

The following program was arranged 
for the meeting. 

Bookkeeping Forum—Chairman, C. Guy 
Brown, Oklahoma City; Address, C. D. 
Lazenby. 

Typewriting Forum—Chairman, Martha 
Grant, Tulsa; Address, L. Gilbert Dake. 

Commercial Teachers’ Luncheon. 

Address of IWelcome-——C. K. Reiff, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma 
City. 

Business Meeting. 

Address—“Commercial Education At- 
tuned to Modern Trends,” Clay D. Slinker, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Address—‘Current Economic Trends in 
Their Relation to Mass Edveation in the 
Secondary Schools,” Dr. Raymond D. 
Thomas, Stullwater. 

The officers of the Association for the 
past year were: President, Edith White, 
Tulsa: Vice-President, Kate Frank, Mus- 
kogee; Secretary-Treasurer, Lenna_ E. 
Lawson, Wewoka. 


ARKANSAS 
TEACHERS ELECT 


At a recent meeting of the Commercial 
Section of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation held in Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

Chairman, Dorothy Dorr, Hot Springs; 
Vice- -Chairm: in, Ellen McCaul, North Lit- 
tle Rock; Secretary, Mrs. Mabel Iler, 
Stuttgart. 


OHIO COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The annual conference of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held on Saturday, April 7, at Columbus, 
Ohic, at the time of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Conference. 

The officers of the Association are: Irv- 
ing R. Garbutt, Cincinnati, President: 
Arden L. Allyn, Columbus, Vice Presi- 
dent; Imogene Pilcher, Cleveland, Sccy.- 
Treas. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Vhe annual convention of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges was 
hel 1 in the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 27. Mr. J. F. 
Lenz, Chairman of the Board of Exam- 
incrs, presided at the meeting in the ab- 
sence of the president and the secretary. 

‘he president’s letter was read and 
warmly praised. The members present 
exoressed deep appreciation for the en- 
thisiasm and earnest effort put forth by 
the president during the code discussion. 

lhe secretary's report for the fiscal 
ye r was read and approved. A gain in 
mcombership was reported over last year. 
T!rce old memberships were lost due to 
ret:rement from business, while nine new 
members were added to the list as follows: 


‘oline Business Colleze, Moline. Illinois, A. 
«. President. 
raughon’s Business College, Abiline, Texas, 
Miracle, Pres. 
ftraughon’s Business College, Dallas, Texas, 
H. Miracle, Pres. 
lraughon’s Business College, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., C. E. Metzger, Pres. 
jraughon’s Business College, Lubbock, Texas, 
(. Hatton, Manager. 
Saint Louis Business College, St. Louis, Mo.. 
A. J. Schriever, Mgr. 
Hlanton’s Business College, Asheviile, N. C., 
I. P. Blanton, Pres. 
( ollege of Commerce, Ottawa, Canada, Stephen 
T. Willis, President. 
College of Commerce, Tuscon, Ariz.. 
S. B. Dykes, President. 


Several other applications were reported 
on file awaiting the approval of the mem- 
bership committee of which M. P. Akers, 
\WWabash-Brown’s College of Commerce, 
Terre Haute, Indiana is the chairman. 

The old officers are to continue for an- 
other year. They are: 

President: J. M. Perry, Jr., Perry 
School of Business Training, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


First Vice-President: H. E. Byrne. 
Byrne Commercial College, Dallas, Texas. 

Chairman Membership Committee: M. 
P. Akers, Wabash-Brown’s College of 
Commerce, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Chairman Board of Examiners: J. F. 
Lenz, College of Commerce, Newark, 
Ohio. 

Chairman Publicity Committee: A. T. 
Scoville, Brown's Business College, Ster- 
ling, Illinois. 

Chairman of the Purchasing Com- 
mittee: Amos Ward, President Anadarko 
Business College, Anadarko, Okla., ap- 
pointed to succeed G. H. Crain, deceased. 
Vice-Presidents: 

New England District—A. E. Richards, 
Springheld Civil Service and Commercial 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Eastern District—C. M. Thompson, 
Thompson School, York, Pennsylvania. 

Central District—L. E. Gifford, Uni- 
versity of Commerce, Des Moines, lowa. 

Southwestern District—H. E. Byrne 
Commercial College, Dallas, Texas. 

Southeastern District—L. ]. Frey, West 
Tennessee Business College, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

Rocky Mountain District—A. 
Gmeiner, Park School, Denver, Colorado. 

Northern District—E. J. Bussey, Cal- 
houn Secretarial School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Pacific District—D, E. Henry, Willis 
College of Commerce, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, to succeed S. T. Willis, now of 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Canadian District—S. T. Willis, College 
of Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


—C. Woodward, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Burlington, Lowa. 


University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education 


Changed economic conditions have in- 
creased the dissatisfaction with the tra- 
ditional type of business education to the 
extent that teachers and leaders in the 
field have developed a vital interest in the 
social phase of business education. This 
widespread interest was expressed for- 
mally in a conference held under the aus- 
pices of the School of Business, June 29 
and 30, 1933, when problems concerned 
with the reconstruction of business edu- 
cation on the secondary level were dis- 
cussed. 

Because of the success of that confer- 
ence The University of Chicago plans to 
hold similar conferences dealing with 
more specific and definite phases of the 
field. The 1934 conference, to be held at 
the end of June, will attack the problems 
of the relation of business education and 
the consumer. ‘The program of the 1934 
Conference is divided into two major 
sections: (1) the position of the consum- 

(2) the status and means of consum- 
er education. The first section is con- 


cerned primarily with the status of the 
consumer and possible sources of infor- 
mation for teachers. The second consid- 
ers what is being done and what should 
be done in consumer education in busi- 
ness and in the schools. As at last year’s 
conference, each session wi ill be followed 
by a discussion. 

The first day will be devoted to THE 
POSITION OF THE CONSUMER. 
Consumer Resources and Incomes, deal- 
ing with the real wages of the typical 
American and the standard of living he 
maintains, will be presented in the first 
paper. Types of Information Available 
to the Consumer will be discussed in the 
second. The Deception of the Consumer, 
including first-hand and_ practical infor- 
mation about the ways in which buyers 
are deceived in measurements, weights, 
etc., will be presented in the third. 

The afternoon session will consider the 
most important ways in which the con- 
sumer can get information. One speaker 
will discuss Economic Organization from 
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the Consumer's Point of View, a topic of 
vital and timely interest. The other will 
deal with the Federal Government and 
the Consumer. 

The first address of the morning ses- 
sion on the second day will be delivered 
by a man with practical business expe- 
rience and will show The Ertent to 
Which Business Educates the Consumer. 
The second will be delivered by an au- 
thority in secondary education and will 
consider the present status of Consumer 
FE-ducation in the Secondary Schools. 

The afternoon will be devoted to the 
practical viewpoint of the classroom 
teacher, Consumer Education via Social- 
Business Curriculum, discussed in the first 
paper, will show how consumer educa- 
tion can be integrated with the remainder 
of the curriculum. Practical Methods in 
Consumer Education in the Schools will 
be discussed in the last paper. 

In presenting this Conference, the 
School of Business of the University of 
Chicago plans to consider whit is now 
being done and to suggest what can and 
should be done in this field of business 
training. Printed programs including the 
names of the speakers, are now available. 
A special luncheon will be served on the 
campus each day of the conference. Res- 
ervations for living quarters may be made 
in advance at the University of Chicago 
Residence Halls. 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE 


A conference on commercial education, 
sponsored by the Kentucky Academy of 
Social Sciences and the Department of 
Commercial Education of the Univers ty 
of Kentucky, was held in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on December 9 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
presided over the morning session. The 
following addresses were delivered: “A 
Six-Point Program in Teaching Type- 
writing’—Katherine O. Bracher, Gregg 
School, Chicago; “Typewriting Instruction 
in Kentucky High Schools’—Anna_ D. 
Gill, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond ; “Justifying the Com- 
mercial Department in Times of Depres- 
sion”’—W. Harmon Wilson, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woop. Moore presided at the luncheon 
session. An address was delivered by 
Dr. A. J. Lynn, of Louisville, on the 
topic, “Accounting, a Requisite to Eff- 
ciency in Local Government.” His  ad- 
dress was discussed by Carl Wachs, Lex- 
ington. 

Miss Betsy Morton, University of Ken- 
tucky, presided over the afternoon session. 
The speakers and their topics were as 
follows: “What Do We Mean by ‘Social 
Objectives’ ?”—W. Harmon Wilson; 
“Changing Emphases in the Teaching of 
Shorthand”—Katherine O. Bracher; “The 
Social Value of Accounting’—Dr. A. J. 
Lynn. 

W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, is president of _ the 
Academy of Social Sciences. Esther Cole, 
University of Kentucky, is secretary. 
The general chairman of the conference 
was A. J. Lawrence. 
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ARE YOU PLANN 


ING ON 


A SELECTED LIST 


FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Are You Abreast of the Newest 
Developments in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects? 


Advancements, new perspectives, better ways to accom- 
plish more, have taken place in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects, just as they 
have in other ficlds of education. 

Teachers of commercial subjects, and those preparing to 
enter this profession, will find the GREGG NORMAL 
SESSION a source of inspiration, and an invaluable aid 
to efficient teaching. 

Attractive courses of study, an unusually stroug teaching 
staff, and other exclusive features are offered. Decide 
now to take this important step to self-advancement. 


Write today for Bulletin about 


THE 1934 NORMAL SESSION 
Beginning July 2 and Closing August 10 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 to August 17, 1934 


Courses in Business Education include Methods of Teaching Offic: 
Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office Prac- 
tice, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theory, Methods of Teach 
ing Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Eco 
nomics, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Business Education fo: 
the Consumer, Improvement of Teaching in Business Subjects, and 
Research Studies in Business Education, All these courses are 
accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and graduate degree- 
by the School of Education. The courses are taught by Peter L. 
Agnew, Paul S. Lomax, and Herbert A. Tonne of the School o1 
Education faculty; William C. Wallace, Accounting and Law De 
partment Chairman of George Washington High School, New York 
City; John V. Walsh, Stenography and Typewriting Department 
Chairman, Morris High School, New York City; and Professo: 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 9 (Monday ) 


For copy of Summer Session Bulletin or other intormation, write 
Professor Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 17 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and students 
seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. Economical, 
efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. Recreational ad- 
vantages, 

Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1934 Summer Sessions 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Accounting, 
Business Law, Commerce, Commercial Education, 
Economics, Finance, and Statistics. 


Pre-Two Weeks (June 18-29), Regular Six Weeks 
(July 2-August 10), Downtown Evening (June 18-July 
27), and Post-Two Weeks (August 13-24) Sessions. 


For complete information, address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 
at 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


July 2 to August 10, 1934 


SH1 —A thorough study of the principles and status of 
vocational education—the basis for understand- 
ing of commercial education in a new economic 
era. 


SH2 -—A thorough study of principles and practices 
in high school commercial education with 
emphasis on curriculum planning to meet new 
conditions. 


SH21—A careful appraisal of pressing problems in com- 
mercial education which have been brought to 
light by unprecedented economic depression. 


For special bulletin—Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education—address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11, 1934 


More than 175 courses offered. 
Strong department of COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address: 
T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN THE 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


IVhen writing to Advertisers please mention 


THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaAtion 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION LOSES ONE OF ITS MOST 
PROMINENT MEMBERS IN THE UNTIMELY 
DEATH OF JOHN E. GILL 


John E. Gill, dean and one of the 
founders of Rider College, Trenton, 
N. |., prominent in church, fraternal, 
and political circles of his city and state, 
and one of the leading business edu- 
cators of the country, died on January 
15, 1934, death being due to a heart at- 
tack. He was in his sixty-second year, 
having been born June 19, 1872, in 
Quincy, Hlinois. 

At the age of twenty-one he began 
the study of law, but after a few months 
ke went to Trenton, N. J.. and bought 
the old Stewart Business College. He 
then formed a partnership with Frank- 
lin B. Moore for the formation of the 
Rider, Moore & Stewart School, which 
later became the present Rider College. 
He and Mr. Moore, President of Rider 
College. have long been recognized as 
conspicuous leaders in private business 
school education, 


John E. Gill 


The profession of business education 
many times honored Mr. Gill for his 
valuable contributions, such as electing 
him president of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. In 
his passing the profession loses a tal- 
ented friend who was always warm- 
hearted, genial, and loyal in his service. 

He not only won laurels in business 
education, but he attained distinction in 
other walks of life. He served New 
Jersey as assemblyman in the State 
legislature of 1912, and again during the 
terms of 1917-1918. He had also repre- 
sented the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict as a delegate to the National Re- 


publican Convention. Governor Fort in 
1908 appointed him as a trustee of the 
Jamesburg State Home for Boys. He 
was reappointed by Governor Woodrow 
Wilson and resigned after having served 
for six years. More recently Mr. Gill had 
served as county campaign manager for 
the late Dwight W. Morrow, who won 
the senatorial election for both short 
and long terms in 1930. Mr. Gill had 
also acted as state manager for former 
Governor E. C. Stokes, who in 1928 was 
a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the U. S. Senate. 

Along with these and other activities 
in educational and political circles, Mr. 
Gill was called upon to serve in many 
ether capacities, such as president of 
the Trenton Chamber of Commerce, as 
president of the Trenton Kiwanis Club, 
as lieutenant-governor of the state Ki- 
wanis organization, and as trustee of 
the Trenton Prospect Street Presby- 
terian Church. Thus his talents found 
distinguished fruition in numerous 
worthy causes. 

Mr. Gill was held in high esteem as 
friend and leader. Among his hosts of 
friends in business education he will be 
greatly missed. Surviving him are his 
widow, Mrs. Nellie Goodner Gill; two 
daughters, Mrs. Helen Oliphant and 
Mrs. Alice Kuser: one son, Goodner 
Gill, and several grandchildren, all of 
[renton, N. J. 

Beautiful is this editorial tribute given 
Mr. Gill by his own city newspaper. 

With the death cf John F. Gill, dean of Rider 
College, Trenton ioses a citizen of rare un- 
selfishness and loyalty. Few, if any, men in the 
history of the community have been <o  con- 
sistently willing to shoulder arduous civic bur- 
dens and to make sacrifices for the ‘welfare of 
others. 

Dean Gill was a true friend of mankind. 
He was invariably sympathetic, tolerant and_al- 
truistic. The mere fact that a person stood in 
need of a helping hand was enough to win the 
dean’s immediate and sincere cooperation. 

Coming to Trenton from the Middle West, 
Dean Gill soon made his personality felt in a 
constructive way. He not only aided in the 
development of Rider College into. one of the 
nation’s leading centres of commercial education 
but plunged into the civic life of the community 
with a vigor and understanding that made his 
magnetic personality felt throughout the length 
and breadth of local affairs. 

In_ political life, too, Dean Gill leaves an 
indelible imprint. His organizing promo- 
tional talents were frequently sought by candi- 
dates for high public office, and his own election 
to the State Assembly was an index to the popu- 
lar esteem in which he was held. 

Though broken in health during the past year. 
the dean never lost his optimistic, courageous 
slant. Those who came in contact with him day 
by day always found him cheerfully anticipating 
a speedy return to normal physical condition and 
eagerly endeavoring to be of useful assistance 
to someone else. 

Hundreds of Trenton people in all walks of 
life will mourn the passing of this genia!, un- 
selfish character. The span of human existence 
seldom reveals so many personal traits of such 
lofty kindliness. As in the case of Abou Ben 
Adhem of old, the name of John E. Gill forever 
will rank high on the list of those who have 
loved and served their fellow-men. 


Decimal Metric Code Urged for United States 


Proposing that the United States 
shall make general use of the metric 


weights and measures, an American 
Decimal-Metric Code has been drafted 
and urged for adoption, to assist the 
Administration in effecting economic 
and educational improvement under the 
National Recovery Act. Strong support 


is expected to be given the proposal by 
Government experts, many of whom 
have been outspoken for the world-uni- 
form standards. While not sponsoring 
any specific proposal, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has declared, “I have always 
favored adoption of the metric system 
by this nation.” 
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The purpose of the Decimal Metric 
Code is “to establish a single standard 
for the expression of all values, meas- 
ures, weights, etc., which is best adapted 
for American national and international 
service.” The author of the code, Cap- 
tain Manly B. Gibson of Fort. Banks, 
Massachusetts, declares that while it is 
offered primarily in the interest of 
American school children its benefits 
will be shared by practically every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
“The code will reduce the time and la- 
bor now required for training in ele- 
mentary mathematics and __ practical 
measurements in public schools by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. To young 
Americans and to future generations the 
code will save billions of hours of child- 
labor now wasted on an unsatisfactory 
and inefficient educational program. 

“With the adoption of this code, all 
civilized nations of economic impor- 
tance, except Britain (many of whose 
units are different from ours), will use 
decimal-metric units. This code will 
give increased efficiency in every phase 
of American endeavor, with an econo- 
my of more than two billion dollars an- 
nually. Using this universal single 
standard for the expression of values, 
weights, and measures, American adver- 
tising will find a new and more favor- 
able domestic and foreign market for 
American products.” 

Not only is a metric code being urged 
for adoption under the N. R. A. but 
metric advocates throughout the United 
States are launching a movement to se- 
cure liberal legislation in the new ses- 
sion of Congress providing for general 
adoption of the metric weights and 
measures. Metric petitions are being 
sent to the Chairman, Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures, U. S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 


Trait Development 
(Continued from page 23) 
The rating of the papers from the 
two groups was as follows: 


E xpe rimental or ontrolor 
initiative _non-initiative 
group group 
High 0 = 
Average 11 


Final Initiative Test 


At the end of the year a final ini- 
tiative test was prepared by taking 
the 871 duties found by Charters 
and Whitley to be common to secre- 
tarial work, and from this list! se- 
lecting the highest ten per cent of 
duties from the point of view of 
frequency of performance. These 
duties were then changed into trait 
actions. 

A questionnaire containing these 
trait actions was then sent to com- 
mercial teachers and to secretaries, 
who determined the initiative rating 
of each trait action, whether high, 
average or low. 

Thirty of these trait actions, of 


1 Charters, W. W. and Whitley, Isadore B., 
Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits, Will- 
iams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. p. 74. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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which the initiative rating had thus 
been determined, were changed into 
trait situations and used as a final 
initiative test. 

In order to determine the validity 
of this test, fifty stenographers who 
were doing regular office work, were 
selected to take the test. An initia- 
tive rating scale consisting of trait 
actions was prepared, and each of 
the fifty stenographers was rated on 
initiative by her employer. On the 
employer’s rating scale, each em- 
ployer rated his stenographer accord- 
ing to trait actions. This was done 
in order to have all employers rate 
on the same basis. 

The students in the control group 
and in the experimental grouy then 
took the same test, and a compari- 
son Was made with the results of the 
stenographers on the job, whose ini- 
tiative was known through the em- 
ployer’s rating. 


Comparisons of Three Groups 


In all, three different comparisons 
were obtained ; a comparison of the 
experimental group with the control 
group; a comparison of paired stu- 
dents; and a comparison of both 
groups with stenographers of known 
ability. 

In the comparison between the 


paired students, the experimental 
student ranked higher in each case. 
In the comparison of the control and 
experimental groups, the experimen- 
tal group ranked higher. The signifi- 
cant comparison, however, was _be- 
tween the two groups and the fifty 
stenographers who through their of- 
fice work were no doubt somewhat 
familiar, in everyday life, with the 
situations taken from the most fre- 
quent duties performed by stenog- 
raphers. 

Following is a comparison of the 
three groups. 


Control Experimental Stenog- 


group group raphers 
Median 
BOONE: 70 85 80 
Average 
grade ..... 70.4 84 78.6 


Wide Field for Trait- Development 
Through Typing 


In offering a few suggestions on 
the method of teaching traits, the 
writer feels that an instructor can 
accomplish good results by provid- 
ing trait situations in connection 
with typewriting units. The trait 


being taught must be isolated from 
similar traits. Trait actions which 
show specific applications of the 
trait should be used. Situations of 
increasing difficulty should pre- 
sented. An important part of the 
work is the analysis and discussion 
by the students. The students will 
present many logical ideas unthought 
of by the instructor. A number of 
traits might be developed during the 
year, 

Typewriting offers a good hack- 
ground for presenting situations. 
Trait development furnishes an a:ld- 
ed interest. Students enjoy trait 
training and take an active interest 
in it. 

Perhaps the most important p: int 
in the whole procedure is the in e- 
pendent work of the students. ‘he 
students should analyze the sitia- 
tions, discuss the situations, and 
through a vote of all students rate 
the degree to which the trait studied 
has been used in solving the situa- 
tions. 

While other subjects may be used 
for trait work, there is a wide field 
for trait development — through 
typing. 


e WIDELY USED 
e HIGHLY PRAISED 


Nichols’ New Junior Business Training 
Part One $0.92 


A PRE-VOCATIONAL course which gives definite practical 
instruction in the various kinds of work and duties de- 
manded by business houses. Provides thorough drill in 
the fundamentals and develops not only skill in figure 
work but also “figure sense.” Excellent chapters on 


“Complete Book $1.28 


Thrift and Budgeting. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Part Two $0.92 


This sign will be hung out during the next few years 
for men and women experienced in social-economic 
business education. Forward looking teachers who 
want to stay on the pay roll are now introducing this 
new course and getting the experience. BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW and 
its laboratory practice, THE PILOT, are being 


adopted rapidly by progressives from coast to coast. 


Bowman and Percy’s Fundamentals of 


Bookkeeping and Business 
F. G. Nicnous, General Editor 


List Price, $1.48 


[NCORPORATES valuable suggestions made by teachers 
using the authors’ former textbook, Principles of Book- 
keeping and Business. Important improvements are: 
the earlier use of the journal, the careful correlation of 
chapter lessons to provide early introduction of journa!- 


FOR ECONOMY. This course, being of value and 


interest to all pupils, lends itself to mass teaching 


with minimum expense. Suitable for one or two se- 


for the future. 


izing and the greatly increased number of exercises. 


* These are list prices subject to usual school discount. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco | 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe JOURNAL oF Business Epucation 


mesters in the 10th, 11th, or 12th years or with adults 


in evening schools. Right now is the time to prepare 


Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 


South Pasadena, California 


February, 1934 
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BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, by R. O. 
Hughes, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
709 $1.60. 


A textbook for teaching citizenship set 
up fo: a year’s work apparently in the 
ninth grade. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the last half of the book which 
deals ith economic life. This section of 
the book may be secured separately under 
the tite of “Economic Citizenship.” It is 
important because it shows the extent to 
which the progressive thought of workers 
in business education and in the 
social studies are aware of the need for 
a bett-r form_of general business train- 
ing for all. The newer texts in junior 
business training also show the same 
tendencies manifested in this book. We 
believ: that an intelligent merging of the 
materials of this book and those of a good 
junior business training text would give 
a proper balance. The junior business 
train texts fail to give sufficient recog- 
nition of the economic life around the 
business situations which they picture. 
On the other hand the texts in what is 


terme economic citizenship tend to neg- 
lect the details of business which are so 
necessary to everyone. 

In this text on “Economic Citizenship” 
realization is given to the importance of 


our economic life and the distressing re- 
sults of ignorance of economic laws. In 
this connection considerable practical at- 
tention is given to the subject of voca- 
tions. The purpose in doing so was to 
give a general view of the whole field, 
with such specific applications as would be 
of value to any boy or girl. 

Teachers of junior business training 
should give their work a broader base by 
using such books as that by Mr. Hughes 
for supplementary reading. This will 
give the students the basic understanding 
of ec onomic life which they now generally 
fail to get in their introduction to business 
courses, 

kOe 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, by M. 
L. Slade, M. H. Hurley, and K. 
Clippinger, Boston; Ginn and Com- 
pany, 229 p. $1.32. 


A te xt for eleventh and twelfth grade 
classes in secretarial training, and there- 
fore strictly a book for the prospective 
secretary. Therefore the authors have 
avoided treatment of topics which would 
duplicate work already studied in the com- 
mercial course. 

Particularly noteworthy and. complete 
among the topics considered is that of 
collecting and organizing materials, a sub- 
Ject which is especially important to the 
Prospective secretary. The work of filing 
and the use of office machines has, how- 
ever, been reduced to one chapter. There 
's ample exercise material. At the end of 
each chapter there is a section of ques- 
tions, class discussions and_ secretarial 
assignments, the latter providing a wealth 
of varied and thoroughly tested problems 
for class and home work. At the end of 
the book there are four projects which re- 
view the entire text. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS. by 
H. N. Gilbert and C. I. Gragg, New 
on McGraw-Hill Book Co., 404 p. 

3.00. 


This book is designed to provide an ele- 
mentary approach to the study of business 
by the case method. No broad generali- 
zations have been made and therefore the 
student should be able to see the qualify- 
ing factors present in the actual business 
situations which the cases describe and 
should secure a sensible understanding of 
the point of each case. 

Inasmuch as this kook is intended for 
use in collegiate schools of business and in 
junior colleges for courses having a sim- 
ilar purpose, the managerial viewpoint 
naturally dominates. Reading references 
to several standard texts have been given 
at the beginning of cach chapter. 

In this revised edition of the book are 
included a number of cases raising in spe- 
cific terms the outstanding issues which 
have confronted business since 1929. These 
cases include the recognition of the re- 
sponsibilities of business management, 
economic planning, and_ stabilization of 
employment. The book should serve as 
an excellent introduction to business for 
those pupils who are not taking elemen- 
tary courses in management other than 
the introduction itself, 


* * 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS, By A. O. 
Colvin, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado, paper cover, 232 p. 


This text is intended to supply the need 
for a course dealing with common every- 
day business abilities that should be at- 
tained by all. The content includes sim- 
ple economic principles, business practices, 
and customs that are applied and used by 
thousand of individuals every day. ‘Tie 
topics treated have been selected by a 
series of research studies made at Greeley 
State Teachers College which were set up 
to determine the things that everyone 
should know about business. 

No aitempt is made to deal with the vo- 
cational aspects of clerical or office train- 
ing. The cortents are set up for students 
well advanced beyond the level at which 
they might take junior business training 
with profit. As the text is at present or- 
ganized it would serve well in any of the 
more advanced years of secondary school 
training. In addition to the usual ma- 
terials given in general business subjects 
the text gives considerable more material 
which will interest students who are soon 
to become independent economically. 

Professor Colvin is to be congratulated 
upon his contribution. He has given an- 
other aid to the development of general 
business training. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out, the key to the success of gen- 
eral business education in secondary 
school is the construction of worthwhile 
text material which the usual teacher can 
use. Professor Colvin has given us such 
an aid. It is to be hoped that his book 
will soon be made available for general 
classroom use throughout the country. 
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TED AND POLLY: A HOME TYP- 
ING BOOK FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN, by Ralph Haefner, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 107 p. 
paper cover. $1.00. 


A typing book for the child ci six to 
eight years of age which serves two pur- 
poses. First it guides the child in learn- 
ing to use a typewriter. Second, it. re- 
lates typing activities to reading, spelling, 
and written composition. The illustra- 
tions are presented to interest the child 
and give a basis for the simple typing to 
be undertaken. 

It is not the purpose of th‘s hook to 
make expert typists of these children. It 
simply tries to make their learning of 
reading, writing, and spelling more inter- 
esting and therefore easier. In the proc- 
ess of doing this they receive a rather 
good acquaintance with the machine. It 
will be interesting to note the extent to 
which this form of machine work in the 
elementary school will be successful. It 
raises quite a number of questions. To 
what extent will the use of the typewriter 
be universal in the future? To what ex- 
tent will this elementary school use of the 
machine have a good or bad effect upon 
learning typing in the secondary school ? 


TEACHING DEVICES AND CLASS- 
ROOM EQUIPMENT, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Sixth Yearbook, 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 422 p. $2.50. 


A timely contribution, well organized 
and indexed. Here is a book that is not 
limited to theory and abstraction. Part 
One dealing with general principles upon 
which the use of equipment and teaching 
devices may be based takes un only 27 
pages. This compact and simple presen- 
tation of the theory of the problem is 
followed by suggestions for use of equip- 
ment in the various subjects which every 
teacher can use. Specific projects, de- 
vices, and practices are clearly outlined. 
Naturaliy with almost fifty contributors 
we cannot expect all the papers to be of 
equal calibre. Nevertheless the classroom 
teacher will find something that wil! help 
him in his everyday work under each 
of the twelve business subjects treated 
in detail. 

Part Three scemed to us of exceptional 
value. Here committees of teachers of 
business subjects have set up definite 
specifications for the equipment needed. 
Specific suggestions, prices and sources 
for purchasing are given. An ideal pro- 
gram, a limited program, and a minimum 
program is provided in almost every sub- 
ject. 

The generous use of illustrations and 
diagrams so necessary with a topic of this 
type makes the reading more interesting 
and clearer The editor, Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, Principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York City has done’ 
a fine piece of work in bringing these 
papers by so many contributors into a 
unified service to the classroom teacher. 
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The fundamental aim of this text is to 
give the pupil a grasp of what the aver- 
age business man needs to know about 
the law. The book inculcates in the pupil 
an appreciation of the legal problems aris- 
ing in business and makes available to 
him the particular principles which gov- 
ern these problems. It is- not intended 
to make the pupil his own lawyer but to 
give him that sense of security which re- 
sults from an appreciation of a legal 
problem in business where one exists. 


Business and Law 
By E. R. 


Associate Professor of Business Law, 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois 
494 pages, 51%4 x 8, illustrated, $1.40 
(Teachers’ Manual and Key to Problems 
in the Text also available 


On the assumption that the pupil can- 
not understand business law unless he has 
some acquaintance with ordinary business 
transactions, the author seeks first to fa- 
miliarize the pupil with numerous busi- 
ness experiences. To this end a particu- 
lar business enterprise is carried through 
most of the illustrations. A certain Mr. 
Madison who conducts a department store 
is observed in his customary business deal- 
ings and in the legal problems to which 
they give rise. 

This enlists the pupil’s interest from the 
start—acquaints him with the manner in 
which business is conducted—and shows 
him conciusively what the business man 
must know about the law. 


Business and Law 
Objective Tests 


By E. R. and Lioyp E. 
Formerly Head of Commercial Department, 
Champaign Cll.) High School 
24 cents per set 
(Key available to teachers) 

This carefully organized series of 
achievement tests is divided into 8 units 
of 5 tests each, Each unit presents com- 
pletion tests, matching tests, true-false 
tests, modified true-false tests and case 
problems. A total of 125 tests are offered 
for each unit. The arrangement is such 
that the test may be easily scored by the 
teacher. A key is available for teachers’ 
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Financing Public 
Education 


(Continued from page 10) 


Taxes on personal property will, in 
_many jurisdictions, afford at least a 
_ partial solution of the problem. With 
the flight away from real estate, to 
_ which I have referred, there has been 
_an increasing tendency to make in- 

vestments in intangibles, such as cor- 
_ porate and government stocks and 
_bonds. There was a time when we 
called such intangible holdings “se- 
curities,” but I believe you will agree 
with me that that term is hardly ap- 
propriate today. Our impartial ob- 
server believes that our whole plan 
of exemptions on intangibles needs 
a thorough overhauling. The rate of 
taxation calls for careful scrutiny. 
In some jurisdictions the rate on per- 
sonal property is the same as that on 
real estate. 

It may be well that the final solu- 
tion of the tax burden in this coun- 


try will be, first, the lessening of, the 
load on real property and, second, a 
combination of a number of such tax 
measures as I have briefly outlined. 
The objective to be achieved is a 
proper spread of the burden on in- 
dividuals and classes in the commun- 
ity as a whole—a spread which is 
proportioned to the ability to pay. 

What we all need to do, therefore, 
is to have at heart the interests of the 
children, both in the present emer- 
gency and in the long-time pull. En- 
lightened public interest in the public 
schools is essential. What we have 
attempted to do here is to set out the 
interests of the children, for whom 
our public schools are maintained and 
operated. To the last degree posst- 
ble, we have sought to set aside the 
interests of the professional educa- 
tor and to discuss without passion of 
prejudice or partisanship this vital 
matter of the support of the public 
schools—a matter which has so large 
a bearing on the interests of the pub- 
lic as a whole. 
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Teachers of Office Practice 


WILL FIND THESE THREE BROCHURES VALUABLE 
AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF OFFICE MACHINES 


PROGRESS FOLDER— 


A strikingly illustrated folder on the modern method of 
handling correspondence. 


CENTRALIZATION vs. DECENTRALIZATION— 


What is the function of dictating machine equipment? 
How does it fit into the present day plan of office man- 
agement? 

Why are dictating machines being used by so many 
companies? 

This booklet answers these questions. with clear-cut text 
and graphic charts. 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE— 


Resume of dictating machine course which is being used 
with such splendid success by progressive schools 
throughout the country. 


Information on related educational services. 


These booklets will be sent, without charge, to commercial teachers. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


Graybar Building 
New York 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Please send me the material checked: 


Progress Folder 


Centralization vs. Decentralization 
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TYPEWRITING 


ART OF TYPING 


Typing properly taught is a pleasant and profitable mental and physical exercise. 


Practice in typing has the fundamental characteristics of all physical exercises which 
lead to health and grace. It fosters alertness, gives poise, and promotes good posture. In 
most exercises rhythm is important. In typing it is indispensable. It is the only sure road to 
speed. 

The beginner in typewriting is almost sure to approach the machine with stiff and clumsy 
fingers. As he proceeds with his lessons in typing, gradually increasing his speed, his fingers 
become agile and limber, and he feels the power of rhythm which brings with it pleasure and 
satisfaction in the mastery of his own muscles as well as of the keyboard. He acquires con- 
fidence which is reflected in the more accurate and efficient work that he turns out. His whole 
attitude becomes one of self-reliance. 


But learning to type has values beyond those of acquisition of mechanical grace. The 
student’s mental development is advanced naturally and unconsciously by the repeated rhyth- 
mic writing of passages from the best _ 
English. Only the best literature is . 
used for models in the ideal course in fp ee ie 


USINESS 

SNIPS The close relation of rhythmic 
VVO vkbook sense and intellectual refinement is 
invariably marked by another trait— 
competence. The person who com- 
bines rhythmic grace and mental 
power in his actions is always a person 
of competence. 


The teaching of typing in such 
a way as to achieve aesthetic sensitive- 
ness and culture is the only positive 
way to assure competence in this art. 


Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dalle 
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